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The Long Circuit 


BY FAMES GARDNER SANDERSON 


HE proprietor of the Eagle Eye 
dexterously, and in a manner be- 
tokening long practice, shot the 

foaming glass down the bar-rail to the 
pock-marked man before he answered 
the question, and then he leaned for- 
ward on his folded arms. 

“YY” see,” he said, “I fell in with 
Tupper Collins when I was doin’ foot 
races on the Naytic Circuit. Them 
races was easy money, I’m tellin’ you, 
for me an’ Tupper was the best that 
ever, an’ we worked them dubs for all 
there was in it. We fixed it up to split 
every race, y’ see, an’ the purses was 
sometimes considerable. 

“Well, when we’d been pickin’ easy 
marks for about a year, the farmers 
what run all the race meets got onto 
us, an’ one of them came to me an’ 
says to me, ‘See here, Johnny, youse 
an’ Tupper Collins has got to get out,’ 
he says. 

“*We has, has we?’ says I. 

“*You has,’ he says; ‘either out or 
in; y’ can take your choice.’ An’ with 
that he began to whistle ‘They’re after 
me.” Then I knowed he was on an’ I 





ducked. I had no fancy for the inside 
of a jail, y’ see. 

“TI didn’t see Tupper before I left, 
on account of his bein’ over in Bull’s 
Hollow with a girl he was runnin’ with 
then, so I just left a note for him at 
Tim Rafferty’s place. I knew he’d be 
in Tim’s that night. He always steered 
for there first thing after he come back. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, I quit there 
with what little I had in my pocket— 
*twas only ten dollars—an’ I lit out for 
Syracuse. A good friend of mine 
named Harry Campbell kep’ a saloon 
there, an’ I thought maybe he might 
run me up against something. ”I'was 
early mornin’ when I got there, an’ 
Harry was just down an’ wipin’ off 
the bar when I come rollin’ in, an’ I 
showed him my busted ten an’ stated 
my case. After he’d done laughin’ he 
wiped his eyes with the bar towel an’ 
passed the glass. 

“*Now, but that’s tough,’ says he. 

“* Tis a bad one,’ says I. 

**What’ll you do?’ says he. 

“*Th’ ’ell knows,’ says I. 

“Harry shook his head an’ wiped a 
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little more, as if he was thinkin’. Then 
he says, with a grin: ‘There’s a county 
fair an’ a circus at Rome to-day. One 
of the boys was tellin’ me there was 
foot races at the fair this afternoon, 
an’ I believe the purse is two hundred 
an’ fifty. Dll stake y’ over if you want 
to go, an’ you can pay your entry 
from what you have.’ 

**<That’s me,’ says I, an’ he pushes 
out the coin. 

“Well, I got the first train out that 
day, an’ I ain’t been back since. I 
sent Harry his five next day; but wait 
now till I tell y’.. This Rome he was 
talkin’ about was a little town, for all 
the world like one of them on the cir- 
cuit. Between the circus an’ fair I 
seen in a minute that the place was live 
an’ what I wanted, so after a bit of 
gettin’ onto the lay of things an’ 
makin’ myself solid with the farmers 
by buyin’, I got one of them to take 
me around to the secretary of the fair 
—what had charge of the entries, y’ 
know. 

“*What’s your name?’ says he, 
when I asked to enter. 

“*Gerry Dilst,’ says I, for I knew 
he’d throw me out if he knew who I 
was. I was better known in them days 
than I am now. 

“Of where?’ says he, puttin’ it 
down in a book. 

“ “Duryea, says I. Onc’t I knew a 
farmer by that name from Duryea, an’ 
he was so easy that I thought if they’d 
ever heard of him me chance would be 
better. 

“*He’s a fren’ of mine,’ says the 
farmer I had behind me. 

“*All right,’ says the secretary 
squeeze. ‘Gerry Dilst, of Duryea,— 
one hundred, fifty an’ four forty. 
Five dollars.’ 

“Well, so help me, what d’y’ think? 
When I walks onto the track to get my 
number pinned on, there stood Tupper 
Collins. He was number seven. When 
he seen me we both commenced to grin. 
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“*Hello, Johnny,’ he says. ‘What 
are you doin’ up here?’ 

*“*Same as you, thanks,’ says I. 
‘What are you doin’?’ 

**T dunno,’ he says. 

“*Who are you?’ I asked him, 
though I had my suspicions to onc’t I 
see him. 

“*Dave Murfree, for the 
says he. ‘Who are you?’ 

“*Gerry Dilst, of Duryea,’ I says, 
proud like, for I was stuck on the name. 

* *Let’s split,’ says he. 

**All right,’ says I, an’ with that 
we went to the scratch. 

“Tt was easy. That night Tupper 
an’ me split six hundred. 

“°Twas then that he told me he 
was in the show business. Y’ see, after 
he got my note that I left at Tim’s 
place he seen things the same as me. 
Instead of comin’ East like I did, 
though, he went back to hang around 
in Bull’s Hollow with his girl for a 
while. While he was there the show 
come along an’ he joined. 

“Did y’ quit the girl?’ says I, when 
he told me. 

* *Quit nothin’ !’ says he. ‘I married 
her. I’m ashamed of you, Johnny, for 
askin’. I’m no quitter, an’ youse ought 
to know it. The girl’s with the show, 
too.’ 

* ‘Doin’ what?’ says I, hardly be- 
lievin’ him. 

***She’s the snake charmer in the 
side show, an’ one of the best that ever, 
too,’ says he. 

*“*An’ what in the name of heaven 
are you?’ I asked him. 

“*T race the thoroughbred Ken- 
tucky horse twic’t around the ring, an’ 
do other odd jobs,’ says he. ‘This aft- 
ernoon I told the boss what I was up 
to, an’ he let me off me turn for a 
quarter of what I won. Come on 
around an’ see the show to-night, an’ 
y’ can meet me wife an’ the boss, too.’ 
To hear him say ‘me wife’ that way 
was great. 
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“Well, when the show left that town 
I went with them. Y’ see, it was this 
way: I got stuck on it an’ I asks the 
boss for a job that night. ‘Well, what 
can you do?’ says he. ‘I can run as 
good as Tupper,’ says I, ‘an’ I can 
tumble a bit.’ 

“*Th’ ’ell y’ can?’ says he. ‘I need 
a tumbler. G’wan in an’ get the clothes 
off the World’s Most Famous Contor- 
tionist. He slipped last night an’ 
turned his ankle so he can’t go on.’ 

“I got the job on my tumblin’. 
There wasn’t much in it—fifty a month 
an’ board,—but I was stuck on the life 
then, which be the same I ain’t now, so 
help me! an’ Tupper an’ the girl was 
there, an’ altogether I thought I’d take 
a whirl, an’ I joined. 

“The work was hard an’ the hours 
was bad, but Tupper an’ me got good 
an’ in with the boss after a bit, an’ he 
made us both sort of under bosses like, 
which was a deal better, /’m tellin’ y’, 
than doin’ the dirty work. We got by 
an’ by to just huntin’ ways to make 
our fifties come easier, an’ the Lord 
knows if we hadn’t our pull with the 
bug with the black mustache an’ the 
light on his front we’d been walkin’ 
long before, on account o’ doin’ what 
we did. Why, one day we was lyin’ 
on the sacred cow’s straw in the side- 
show tent, the cow havin’ been taken 
around to the menagerie tent to be 
milked by the ossified man—an’ watch- 
in’ Mrs. Tupper dress th’ kid—mind 
y’, this was over a year after I’d joined 
—when the boss comes walkin’ in look- 
in’ worried. 

“«Tup, me boy,’ he says, ‘the ring- 
master’s drunk an’ we ain’t got no one 
to do the Priest of Babylon in the 
peerade.’ 

“**What d’y’ want with the heathen, 
annyhow?’ says Tup. 

“Lord, man, we got to have one for 
the Roman Soldiers,’ says he. ‘I’m 


thinkin’ you’ll have to put on a piano- 
cover an’ do it.’ 
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“Git out with y’!’ says Tupper. 
‘He has to walk. Johnny an’ me are 
goin’ to be Ayrabs an’ ride a camel. 
No heathen priest for me. Take the 
ossified man, why do y’ not? He’s 
half heathen, annyhow.’ 

“ ‘Faith, y’re right, Tup,’ he says, 
laughin’. ‘Have either of you any 
chewin’ ?? 

“So it went on day after day, but 
by the time three years was gone we 
got to feelin’ good an’ sick of it all, I 
tell you. The kid was just learnin’ to 
walk, an’ Tup’s wife was dead anxious 
to quit an’ take it away, where it could 
grow up out of circus life, for fear it 
would get the taste for it an’ not want 
to go. It’s not a life for a kid, anny- 
how, y’ know—not with a show. It’s 
too rough. But we’d all got to be such 
pals by that time that we made up our 
minds to stay the year out an’ to leave 
when we went into winter quarters. 
Then we’d have money enough to buy 
a nice saloon Tup knew about in Mil- 
waukee an’ leave a little to run the 
business. We was all countin’ on set- 
tlin’ down nice an’ comfortable then, 
an’ raisin’ the kid, who was as fine a 
boy as a man could want. We could 
see, too, that the work, what with tend- 
in’ both the kid an’ the snakes, was 
wearin’ on the girl, but she was so 
stuck on Tup, an’ so sensible, too, that 
she never peeped a word, an’ wouldn’t 
if y’ killed her, I think. 

“Well, to this day, in spite of all 
the luck that’s come to me since, I 
wisht we’d quit right then. I'd give 
up this whole business, with my trade 
an’ every God’s thing [ve got, if I 
could only go back to the first half of 
that last year. We'd enough to quit 
then—plenty it was—but we all want- 
ed more. It’s the curse of this life, it 
is—that always wantin’ more—an’ 
though the curse that struck Tupper 
turned into a blessin’ as it come across 
the line to me, it makes no difference; 


I’d give it up with all it brought if I 
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could go back—just go back an’ do it 
right. 

“Y” see, it was this way: The boss 
had made a new turn by havin’ both of 
us run against the thoroughbred. We 
was announced as the World’s Cham- 
peen Sprinters, an’ havin’ us both 
there took the crowd. ”*Twas a card 
for the show, an’ the jays for miles 
around would come an’ bet their teeth 
one way or another, an’ at the same 
time it was good for us, too, for one 
of us would generally tip off a heavy 
one as to the winner, an’ then we’d 
make him divvy. In that way we made 
three or four hundred extra. That’s 
how I’m tellin’ y’ we could have quit 
before. 

“One day Tup would win an’ the 
next day would be mine. It was for 
all the world like the old Naytic Cir- 
cuit days, when we were splittin’ every 
race for first money. 

“Well, we were showin’ one day in a 
little town called Holderness, an’ all 
the farmers for miles around was in 
town to see the peerade in the mornin’ 
an’ the show in the afternoon. Circus 
day’s a kind of holiday with farmers, 
y’ know. Tupper an’ me went as In- 
dians in the mornin’, an’, seein’ its 
mother had to ride in the cage with 
the snakes, we painted the kid up an’ 
took him with us as a papoose, I think 
they call ’em. Then, before the show 
began, we fixed up a split deal with a 
farmer an’ we stood to clear a hundred 
out of it. Tupper was to win in the 
second lap. 

“When the time come, Tup an’ me 
ran out into the ring an’ stood bowin’ 
to the crowd as the boss interdooced us 
an’ told about the race. Then we 
walked to the scratch an’ stood slappin’ 
our legs an’ lookin’ at each other fierce 
an’ contemptuous like while we waited 
for the thoroughbred. We did that, 
y’ see, to make the crowd think we was 
just dyin’ to race. If they think we 


don’t like each other it makes it more 
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interestin’. Then the thoroughbred 
came prancin’ out, snortin’ an’ chewin’ 
because of the pepper the boss had put 
up his nose inside, an’ we handed our 
cloaks back to the Bedwins an’ got 
ready. 

“T seen the track was muddy, but I 
didn’t think much about it, for I’d run 
in worse many a time; so when the boss 
stood on the box an’ fired his pistol, 
we started. The band commenced 
playin’ like a hurry, the people stood 
up, the man on the thoroughbred yelled 
‘Hi! Hi!’ like they have to do to get 
the crowd worked up, y’ know, an’ 
Tupper an’ me tore around the track 
almost neck an’ neck, with the horse a 
bit ahead. We'd fixed it that on the 
second lap I should catch an’ lead the 
horse an’ that on the last quarter Tup- 
per would sprint ahead of both of us 
an’ win. After we passed the tape-line 
I pulled ahead all right an’ went by 
the band an’ the entrance to the animal 
tent like a streak of purple. Me tights 
was purple, y’ know. I held it to the 
half, until I heard Tupper behind me 
say, ‘Easy,’ an’ then I slowed to let 
him pass. Then the man on the thor- 
oughbred let loose with his cotton whip 
an’ he went by clost behind, an’ then— 
I seen the kid. Heaven only knows 
how he did it, but there he was, toddlin’ 
acrost the track. I’m _ thinkin’ he 
crawled out under the tent. He was 
runnin’ for Tupper, an’ Tupper saw 
him before I could get there. He 
turned in, made one dive, an’ pushed 
him out of the way just in time, but 
he couldn’t get out of the way himself 
on account of the mud he slipped in. 
The man on the thoroughbred—Jimmy 
Barnes he was—tried to pull out, but 
*twasn’t no use. He was too clost alto- 
gether. I only had time to yell -efore 
I seen the horse rear an’ come down— 
an’ one of his shoes struck Tupper like 
a sledge-hammer—right over the heart. 

“He was dyin’ when we picked him 
up. You could see it by the look of 




















his face an’ the way his eyes was dull. 
I got the kid, who was sittin’ up in 
the sawdust of the ring without a hair 
hurted an’ a surprised kind of look on 
his face, an’ led him off. Then I went 
ahead to tell the girl. I never knew a 
harder minute than that. "T'was awful. 

“We stood together when they 
brought him in on the mattress, an’ 
when they laid him down he looked up 
at us an’ smiled. But the gray was 
in his face an’ the damp was on him, 
an’ we knew without a word that he 
was goin’. Molly gave a little choke 
an’ then set down beside him, quiet 
as a mouse. Then I brought the kid 
to him, so he could see ’twas safe, an’ 
he understood, I know, for he reached 
out an’ grabbed one of its hands an’ 
says in a whisper, ‘Thank God!’ The 
boys stood around with their hats off, 
an’ the boss was by the door, stoppin’ 
the crowd that was tryin’ to get in. 
In a bit Molly gave out an’ broke 
down cryin’; an’ that was the next time 
he spoke. ‘Don’t cry, Molly dear,’ he 
says, tryin’ to pat her hand. Then he 
was still again. Onc’t I heard Jimmy 
Barnes say, ‘Oh, my God!’ under his 
breath, but no one else said a word. 
Only Molly cried. 

“He lay that way for three or four 
minutes, an’ then, just when he was so 
still we thought he had gone, he spoke 
out again—an’ this time as clear an’ 
loud as if he’d never been hurt at all. 

**T want Molly an’ the kid an’ 
Johnny,’ he says. 

“*We’re here,’ 
‘right by you.’ 

“*Oh, are you there?’ he says. 
‘Come closer. I can’t just see y’. 
That’s better. Now give me your 
hand, Johnny.’ 

“TI gave it to him an’ he shook it in 
a little way he used to do on the cir- 
cuit. 

“*Johnny,’ he says, just as calm, 
‘I’m goin’. You an’ me won’t keep no 


says I, chokin’; 
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saloon together now, Johnny. I’ve run 
my last race here, I’m thinkin’. I’m 
sorry. “I'would have been nice— 
Now, I know I ain’t got much time to 
say it, but I want you should know 
you’ve been white to me—an’ Molly, 
an’ I ain’t goin’ to forget that, wher- 
ever Iam. An’ there’s one thing more 
you must do for me, now that I can’t 
do it myself. You'll do it, lad, won’t 
you? Take care of her an’ the kid. 
Take the dough an’ get out of the 
show business an’ start the saloon, 
annyhow. I won’t be there, but I'll 
be happier knowin’ it. She’s been 
good—too good for the likes of me, 
Johnny, so take care of her. I wisht 
I’d been better— If so be you can, y’ 
know, I'd like to have y’ marry her; 
*tis hard for a single woman. Be good 
to he: —annyhow—just as you’ve— 
been good to me. What’s that noise? 
Are you cryin’, Molly dear? Don’t 
cry. Don’t! Johnny’ll take care of 
y. Let me kiss you onc’t more. 
There—now the kid. Good by, kid— 
There— So old white whiskers threw 
y’ out, did he? Never mind, Johnny, 
we'll split this last race—in spite—of 
all the dubs—’ 

“When I laid the boy’s head down 
he’d crossed his last tape an’ was off 
on another circuit than the show or the 
Naytic, an’ the boss, black mustache, 
di’mon’ an’ all, was blubberin’ with the 
rest of us. 

“'That’s how the whitest, finest man 
there was ever on this earth died; an’ 
that’s how, if y’ want to know, I come 
to be runnin’ the Eagle Eye. Tupper 
Collins was more than a friend to me, 
an’ I could have died to keep him here. 
But it wasn’t to be, I s’pose; so I’m 
here an’ he’s there—wherever that may 
be—an’ there’s another kid now, that 
we’ve named Tupper Collins Keegan, 
—like as we named Johnny here, John- 
ny Keegan Collins. I’d be glad to in- 
terdooce y’ to my wife.” 
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‘*| beg your pardon!” he said, sitting up. 
She quickly released her coat, smiled faintly, and passed on. 


See ‘' THE MAN ON THE BOX!’ 
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BY HAROLD MACGRATH 


F you will carefully observe any 

map of the world that is divided in- 

to inches at so many miles to the 
inch, you will be surprised as you cal- 
culate the distance between that en- 
chanting Paris of France and the 
third-precinct police-station of Wash- 
ington, D. C., which is not enchanting. 
It is several thousand miles. Again, if 
you will take the pains to run your 
glance, no doubt discerning, over the 
police-blotter at the court (and frank- 
ly, I refuse to tell you the exact date 
of this whimsical adventure), you will 
note with even greater surprise that all 
this hubbub was caused by no crime 
against the commonwealth of the Re- 
public nor against the person of any 
of its conglomerate people. The blot- 
ter reads, in heavy simple fist, “disor- 
derly conduct,” a phrase which is al- 
most as embracing as the word “diplo- 
,»” or “society,” or “respectabil- 
ity. 

So far as my knowledge goes, there 
is no such person as “James Os- 
borne.” If, by any unhappy chance, 
he does exist, I trust that he will par- 
don the civil law of Washington, my 
own measure of familiarity, and the 
questionable taste on the part of my 
hero—hero, because, from the rise to 
the fall of the curtain, he occupies the 
center of the stage in this little com- 
edy-drama, and because authors have 
yet to find a happy synonym for the 
word. The name “James Osborne” 





was given for the simple reason that it 
was the first that occurred to the cul- 
prit’s mind, so desperate an effort did 
he make to hide his identity. Suppos- 
ing, for the sake of an argument in 
his favor, supposing he had said 
“John Smith” or “William Jones” or 
“John Brown”? ‘To this very day he 
would have been hiring lawyers to ex- 
tricate him from libel and false-repre- 
sentation suits. Besides, had he given 
any of these names, would not that 
hound-like scent of the ever suspicious 
police have been aroused? 

To move round and round in the 
circle of commonplace, and then to pop 
out of it like a tailed comet! Such is 
the history of many a man’s life. I 
know a near friend who went away 
from town one fall, happy and con- 
tented with his lot. And what do you 
suppose he found when he returned 
home? He had been nominated for al- 
derman. It is too early to predict the 
fate of this unhappy man. And what 
tools Fate uses with which to carve out 
her devious peculiar ends! An Apache 
Indian, besmeared with brilliant greases 
and smelling of the water that never 
freezes, an understudy to Cupid? 
Fudge! you will say, or Pshaw! or 
whatever slang phrase is handy and 
prevalent at the moment you read and 
run. 

I personally warn you that this is a 
really-truly story, though I do not un- 
dertake to force you to believe it; nei- 
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ther do I purvey many grains of salt. 
If Truth went about her affairs laugh- 
ing, how many more persons would 
turn and listen! For my part, I be- 
lieve it all nonsense the way artists 
have pictured Truth. The idea is 
pretty enough, but so far as hitting 
things, it recalls the woman, the stone, 
and the hen. I am convinced that 
Truth goes about dressed in the dowdi- 
est of clothes, with black-lisle gloves 
worn at the fingers, and shoes run down 
in the heels, an exact portrait of one of 
Phil May’s lydies. Thus it is that we 
pass her by, for the artistic sense in ev- 
ery being is repelled at the sight of a 
dowdy with weeping eyes and a nose 
that has been rubbed till it as red as a 
winter apple. Anyhow, if she does go 
about in beautiful nudity, she ought 
at least to clothe herself with smiles 
and laughter. There are sorry enough 
things in the world as it is, without 
a lachrymal, hypochondriacal Truth 
poking her face in everywhere. 

Not many months ago, while seated 
on the stone veranda in the rear of 
the Metropolitan Club in Washington 
(1 believe we were discussing the mer- 
its of some very old product), I re- 
counted some of the lighter chapters of 
this adventure. 

“Eempossible!” murmured the Rus- 
sian attaché, just as if the matter had 
not come under his notice semi-offi- 
cially. 

I presume that this exclamation dis- 
closed another side to diplomacy, 
which, stripped of its fine clothes, 
means dexterity in hiding secrets and 
in negotiating lies. When one diplomat 
believes what another says, it is time 
for the former’s government to send 
him packing. However, the English- 
man at my right gazed smiling into 
his partially emptied glass and gently 
stirred the ice. I admire the English 
diplomat; he never wastes a lie. He is 
frugal and saving. 

“But the newspapers!” cried the 
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journalist. “They never ran a line; 
and an exploit like this would scarce 
have escaped them.” 

“If I remember rightly, it was re- 
ported in the regular police items of 
the day,” said I. 

“Strange that the boys didn’t look 
behind the scenes.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” remarked the 
congressman; “lots of things happen 
of which you are all ignorant. The 
public musn’t know everything.” 

“But what’s the hero’s name?” 
asked the journalist. 

“'That’s a secret,” I answered. “Be- 
sides, when it comes to the bottom of 
the matter, I had something to do with 
the suppressing of the police news. In 
a case like this, suppression becomes a 
law not excelled by that which governs 
self-preservation. My friend has a 
brother in the War Department; and 
together we worked wonders.” 

“It’s a jolly droll story, however 
you look at it,” the Englishman ad- 
mitted. 

“Nevertheless, it had its tragic side ; 
but that is even more than ever a se- 
cret.” 

The Englishman looked at me sharp- 
ly, even gravely; but the veranda is 
only dimly illuminated at night, and 
his scrutiny went unrewarded. 

“Eh, well!” said the Russian, “your 
philosopher has observed that all man- 
kind loves a lover.” 

“As all womenkind love a_love- 
story,” the Englishman added, “you 
ought to be very successful with the 
ladies,”—turning to me. 

“Not inordinately; but I shall not 
fail to repeat your epigram,”—and I 
rose. 

My watch told me that it was half 
after eight; and one does not receive 
every day an invitation to a dinner- 
dance at the Chevy Chase Club. 

I dislike exceedingly to intrude my 
own personality into this narrative, but 
as I was passively concerned, I do not 

















see how I can avoid it. Besides, being 
a public man, I am not wholly averse 
to publicity ; first person, singular, per- 
pendicular, as Thackeray had it, in 
type looks rather agreeable to the eye. 
And I rather believe that I have a 
moral to point out and a parable to ex- 
pound. 

My appointment in Washington at 
that time was extraordinary; that is 
to say, I was a member of one of those 
committees that are born frequently 
and suddenly in Washington, and 
which die almost immediately after 
registration in the vital statistics of na- 
tional politics. I had been sent to Con- 
gress, a dazzling halo over my head, 
the pride and hope of my little country 
town; I had been defeated for second 
term; had been recommended to serve 
on the committee aforesaid; served 
with honor, got my name in the great 
newspapers, and was sent back to Con- 
gress, where I am still to-day, waiting 
patiently for a discerning president 
and a vacancy in the legal department 
of the Cabinet. That’s about all I am 
willing to say about myself. 

As for this hero of mine, he was the 
handsomest, liveliest rascal you would 
expect to meet in a day’s ride. By 
handsome I do not mean perfect fea- 
tures, red cheeks, Byronic eyes, and so 
forth. That style of beauty belongs to 
the department of lady novelists. I 
mean that peculiar manly beauty which 
attracts men almost as powerfully as it 
does women. For the sake of a name I 
shall call him Warburton. His given 
name in actual life is Robert. But I 
am afraid that nobody but his mother 
and one other woman ever called him 
Robert. The world at large dubbed him 
“Bob,” and such he will remain up to 
that day (and may it be many years 
hence!) when recourse will be had to 
Robert, because “Bob” would certainly 
look very silly on a marble shaft. 

What a friendly sign is a nickname! 
It is always a good fellow who is called 
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“Bob” or “Bill”, “Jack” or “Jim”, 
“Tom”, “Dick” or “Harry”. Even 
out of Theodore there comes a “'Ted- 
dy”. I know in my own case the boys 
used to call me “Chuck”, simply be- 
cause I was named Charles. (I haven’t 
the slightest doubt that I was named 
Charles because my good mother 
thought I looked something like Van- 
dyke’s Charles I, though at the time of 
my baptism I wore no beard whatever. ) 
And how I hated a boy with a high- 
sounding, unnicknamable given name! 
—with his round white collar and his 
long glossy curls! I dare say he hated 
the name, the collar, and the curls even 
more than I did. Whenever you run 
across a name carded in this stilted 
fashion, “A. Thingumy Soandso”, you 
may make up your mind at once that 
the owner is ashamed of his first name 
and is trying manfully to live it down 
and eventually forgive his parents. 
Warburton was graduated from 
West Point, ticketed to a desolate fron- 
tier post, and would have worn out his 
existence there but for his guiding star, 
which was always making frantic ef- 
forts to bolt its established orbit. One 
day he was doing scout duty, perhaps 
half a mile in advance of the pay-train, 
as they called the picturesque caravan 
which, consisting of a canopied wagon 
and a small troop of cavalry in dingy 
blue, made progress across the desert- 
like plains of Arizona. The troop was 
some ten miles from the post, and as 
there had been no sign of Red Eagle 
all that day, they concluded that the 
rumor of his being on a drunken ram- 
page with half a dozen braves was only 
a rumor. Warburton had just passed 
over a roll of earth, and for a moment 
the pay-train had dropped out of 
sight. It was twilight; opalescent 
waves of heat wavered above the blis- 
tered sands. A pale yellow sky, like an 
inverted bowl rimmed with delicate blue 
and crimson hues, encompassed the 


world. The bliss of solitude fell on 
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him, and, being something of a poet, 
he rose to the stars. The smoke of his 
corncob pipe trailed lazily behind him. 
The horse under him was loping along 
easily. Suddenly the animal lifted his 
head, and his brown ears went forward. 

At Warburton’s left, some hundred 
yards distant, was a clump of osage 
brush. Even as he looked, there came 
a puff of smoke, followed by the evil 
song of a bullet. My hero’s hat was 
carried away. He wheeled, dug his 
heels into his horse, and cut back over 
the trail. There came a second flash, a 
shock, and then a terrible pain in the 
calf of his left leg. He fell over the 
neck of his horse to escape the third 
bullet. He could see the Apache as he 
stood out from behind the bush. War- 
burton yanked out his Colt and let fly. 
He heard a yell. It was very comfort- 
ing. That was all he remembered of 
the skirmish. 

For five weeks he languished in the 
hospital. During that time he came to 


the conclusion that he had had enough 


of military life in the West. He ap- 
plied for his discharge, as the compul- 
sory term of service was at an end. 
When his papers came he was able to 
get about with the aid of a crutch. 
One morning his colonel entered his 
subaltern’s bachelor quarters. 

“Wouldn’t you rather a year’s leave 
of absence, than to quit altogether, 
Warburton?” 

“A year’s leave of absence?” cried 
the invalid. “I am likely to get that, 
I am.” 

“If you held a responsible position I 
dare say it would be difficult. As it is, I 
may say that I can obtain it for you. 
It will be months before you can ride a 
horse with that leg.” 

“IT thank you, Colonel, but I think 
Ill resign. In fact, I have resigned.” 

“We can withdraw that, if you but 
say the word. I don’t want to lose you, 
lad. You’re the only man around here 
who likes a joke as well as I do. And 
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you will have a company if you’ll only 
stick to it a little longer.” 

“T have decided, Colonel. I’m sorry 
you feel like this about it. You see, I 
have something like twenty-five thou- 
sand laid away. I want to see at least 
five thousand dollars’ worth of new 
scenery before I shuffle off this mortal 
coil. The scenery around here palls 
on me. My throat and eyes are always 
full of sand. I am off to Europe. 
Some day, perhaps, the bee will buzz 
again; and when it does, I’ll have you 
go personally to the president.” 

“As you please, Warburton.” 

“Besides, Colonel, I have been read- 
ing ‘Treasure Island’ again, and I’ve 
got the fever in my veins to hunt for 
adventure, even a treasure. It’s in my 
blood to wander and do strange things, 
and here I’ve been hampered all these 
years with routine. I shouldn’t care if 
we had a good fight once in a while. 
My poor old dad traveled around the 
world three times, and I haven’t seen 
anything of it but the maps.” 

“Go ahead, then. Only, talking 
about ‘Treasure Island’, don’t you and 
your twenty-five thousand run into 
some old Long John Silver.” 

“T’ll take care.” 

And Mr. Robert packed up his kit 
and sailed away. Not many months 
passed ere he met his colonel again, and 
under rather embarrassing circum- 
stances. 


II 


Let me begin at the beginning. The 
boat had been two days out of South- 
ampton before the fog cleared away. 
On the afternoon of the third day, 
Warburton curled up in his steamer- 
chair and lazily viewed the blue Octo- 
ber seas as they met and merged with 
the blue October skies. I do not recol- 
lect the popular novel of that summer, 
but at any rate it lay flapping at the 
side of his chair, forgotten. It never 
entered my hero’s mind that some poor 
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devil of an author had sweated and la- 
bored with infinite pains over every line, 
and paragraph, and page—labored 
with all the care and love his heart and 
mind were capable of, to produce this 
finished child of fancy; or that this 
same author, even at this very moment, 
might be seated on the veranda of his 
beautiful summer villa, figuring out 
royalties on the backs of stray envel- 
opes. No, he never thought of these 
things. 

What with the wind and the soft, 
ceaseless jar of the throbbing engines, 
half a dream hovered above his head, 
and touched him with a gentle, insist- 
ing caress. If you had passed by him 
this afternoon, and had been anything 
of a mathematician who could straight- 
en out geometrical angles, you would 
have come close to his height had you 
stopped at five feet nine. Indeed, had 
you clipped off the heels of his low 
shoes, you would have been exact. But 
all your nice calculations would not 
He was slen- 


have solved his weight. 
der, but he was hard and compact. 
These hard, slender fellows sometimes 
weigh more than your men of greater 
bulk. He tipped the scales at one hun- 
dred sixty-two, and he looked twenty 


pounds less. He was twenty-eight; a 
casual glance at him, and you would 
have been willing to wager that the joy 
of casting his first vote was yet to be 
his. 

The princess commands that I de- 
scribe in detail the charms of this Army 
Adonis. Far be it that I should dis- 
obey so august a command, being as I 
am the prime minister in this her prin- 
cipality of Domestic Felicity. Her 
brother has never ceased to be among 
the first in her dear regard. He pos- 
sessed the merriest black eyes: his 
mother’s eyes, as I, a boy, remember 
them. No matter how immobile his 
features might be, these eyes of his 
were ever ready for laughter. His 
nose was clean-cut and shapely. A 
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phrenologist would have said that his 
head did not lack the bump of caution; 
but I know better. At present he wore 
a beard ; so this is as large an inventory 
of his personal attractions as I am able 
to give. When he shaves off his beard, 
I shall be pleased to add further par- 
ticulars. I often marvel that the 
women did not turn his head. They 
were always sending him notes and in- 
vitations and cutting dances for him. 
Perhaps his devil-may-care air had 
something to do with the enchantment. 
I have yet to see his equal as a horse- 
man. He would have made it interest- 
ing for that pair of milk-whites which 
our old friend, Ulysses (or was it Dio- 
medes?) had such ado about. 

Every man has some vice or other, 
even if it is only being good. Warbur- 
ton had perhaps two: poker and tobac- 
co. Hewould get out of bed at any hour 
if some congenial spirit knocked at the 
door and whispered that a little game 
was in progress, and that his money 
was needed to keep it going. I dare 
say that you know all about these little 
games. But what would you? What 
is a man to do in a country where you 
may buy a whole village for ten dol- 
lars? Warburton seldom drank, and, 
like the author of this precious volume, 
only special vintages. 

All this isn’t a very illuminating can- 
vas, but it gives you an idea what this 
hero of mine looks like, together with a 
few of his habits. 

At this particular moment he was 
going over the monotony of the old 
days in Arizona, the sand-deserts, the 
unlovely landscapes, the dull routine, 
the indifferent skirmishes with cattle- 
men and Indians; the pagan bullet 
which had plowed through his leg. 
And now it was all over; he had sur- 
rendered his straps; he was a private 
citizen, with an income sufficient for 
his needs. It will go a long way, forty- 
five hundred a year, if one does not at- 
tempt to cover the distance in a five- 
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thousand motor-car; and he hated all 
locomotion that was not horseflesh. 

For nine months he had been wan- 
dering over Europe, if not happy, at 
least in a satisfied frame of mind. Four 
of these months had been delightfully 
passed in Paris; and as his nomad ex- 
cursions had invariably terminated in 
that queen of cities, I make Paris the 
starting point of his somewhat re- 
markable adventures. Besides, it was 
in Paris that he first saw Her. And 
now, here he was at last, homeward- 
bound. That phrase had a mighty 
pleasant sound; it was to the ear what 
honey is to the tongue. Still, he might 
yet have been in Paris but for one 
thing: She was on board this very 
boat. 

Suddenly his eyes opened full wide, 
bright with eagerness. 

“Tt is she!” he murmured. He closed 
his eyes again, the hypocrit! 

Permit me to introduce you to my 
heroine. Mind you, she is not my 
creation; only Heaven may produce 
her like, and but once. She is well 
worth turning around to gaze at. In- 
deed, I know more than one fine gentle- 
man who forgot the time of day, the 
important engagement, or the trend of 
his thought, when she passed by. 

She was coming forward, leaning 
against the wind and inclining to the 
uncertain roll of the ship. A gray 
raincoat fitted snugly the youthful 
rounded figure. Her hands _ were 
plunged into the pockets. As she ad- 
vanced there was an occasional flash of 
an adorable ankle incased in a black silk 
stocking. You may be sure that Mr. 
Robert noted through his half-closed 
eyelids these inconsequent details. A 
tourist cap sat jauntily on the fine light 
brown hair, that color which has no 
appropriate metaphor. (At least, I 
have never found one, and I am not in 
love with her and never was.) War- 
burton has described to me her eyes, so 
I am positive that they were as heaven- 
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ly blue as a rajah’s sapphire. Her 
height is of no matter. What man ever 
troubled himself about the height of a 
woman, so long as he wasn’t undersized 
himself? What pleased Warburton 
was the exquisite skin. He was always 
happy with his comparisons, and par- 
ticularly when he likened her skin to 
the bloomy olive pallor of a young 
peach. The independent stride was 
distinguishingly American. Ah, the 
charm of these women who are my 
countrywomen! They come, they go, 
alone, unattended, courageous without 
being bold, self-reliant without being 
rude; inimitable. In what an amiable 
frame of mind Heaven must have been 
on that day she cast these molds! But 
I proceed. The young woman’s chin 
was tilted, and Warburton could tell 
by the dilated nostrils that she was 
breathing in the gale with all the joy 
of living, filling her healthy lungs with 
it as that rare daughter of the Cyprian 
isle might have done as she sprang that 
morn from the jeweled Mediterranean 
spray, that beggar’s brooch of Nep- 
tune’s. 

Warburton’s heart hadn’t thrilled 
so since that day when he first donned 
cadet gray. There was scarce any 
room for her to pass between his chair 
and the rail; and this knowledge filled 
the rascal with exultation. Nearer and 
nearer she came. He drew in his breath 
sharply as the corner of his foot-rest 
(aided by the sly wind) caught her 
raincoat. 

“I beg your pardon!” he said, sit- 
ting up. 

She quickly released her coat, smiled 
faintly, and passed on. 

Sometimes the most lasting impres- 
sions are those which are printed most 
lightly upon the memory. Mr. Robert 
says that he never will forget that first 
smile. And he didn’t even know her 
name then. 

I was about to engage your attention 
with a description of the villain, but 
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on second thought I have decided that 
it would be rather unfair. For at that 
moment he was at a disadvantage. Na- 
ture was punishing him for a few 
shortcomings. The steward that night 
informed Warburton, in answer to his 
inquiries, that he (the villain) was 
dreadfully seasick, and was begging 
him (the steward) to scuttle the ship 
and have done with it. I have my 
doubts regarding this. Mr. Robert is 
inclined to flippancy at times. It 
wasn’t seasickness; and after all is said 
and done, it is putting it harshly to 
call this man a villain. Irecant. True 
villainy is always based upon selfish- 
ness. Remember this, my wise ones. 

Warburton was somewhat subdued 
when he learned that the suffering gen- 
tleman was her father. 

“What did you say the name was?” 
he asked, innocently. Up till now he 
hadn’t had the courage to put the ques- 
tion to any one, or to prowl around 
the purser’s books. 

“Annesley; Colonel Annesley and 
daughter,” answered the unsuspecting 
steward. 

Warburton knew nothing then of the 
mental tragedy going on behind the 
colonel’s state-room door. How should 
he have known? On the contrary, he 
believed that the father of such a girl 
must be a most knightly and courtly 
gentleman. He was, in all outward 
appearance. There had been a time, 
not long since, when he had been 
knightly and courtly in all things. 

Surrounding every upright man 
there is a mire, and if he step not 
wisely, he is lost. There is no coming 
back; step by step he must go on and 
on, till he vanishes and a bubble rises 
over where he but lately stood. That 
he mis-stepped innocently does not mat- 
ter; mire and evil have neither pity nor 
reason. 'To spend what is not ours and 
then to try to recover it, to hide the 
guilty step: this is futility. From the 
Alpha men have made this step ; to the 
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Omega they will make it; with the same 
unchanging futility. After all, it is 
money. Money is the root of all evil; 
let him laugh who will, in his heart of 
hearts he knows it. 

Money! Have you never heard that 
Siren call to you, call seductively from 
her ragged isle, where lurk the reefs of 
greed and selfishness? Money! What 
has this Siren not to offer? Power, 
ease, glory, luxury; aye, I had almost 
said love. But, no; love is the gift of 
God, money is the invention of man: 
all the good, all the evil, in the heart 
of this great humanity. 


Ill 


It was only when the ship was less 
than a day’s journey off Sandy Hook 
that the colonel came on deck, once 
more to resume his interest in human 
affairs. How the girl hovered about 
him! She tucked the shawl more snug- 
ly around his feet; she arranged and 
rearranged the pillows back of his 
head ; she fed him from a bow! of soup; 
she read from some favorite book; she 
smoothed the furrowed brow ; she stilled 
the long, white, nervous fingers with 
her own small, firm, brown ones; she 
was mother and daughter in one. 
Wherever she moved, the parent eye 
followed her, and there lay in its deeps 
a strange mixture of fear, and trouble, 
and questioning love. All the while he 
drummed ceaselessly on the arms of his 
chair. 

And Mr. Robert, watching all these 
things from afar, Mr. Robert sighed 
dolorously. The residue air in his 
lungs was renewed more frequently 
than nature originally intended it 
should be. Love has its beneficences as 
well as its pangs, only they are not 
wholly appreciable by the recipient. 
For what is better than a good pair of 
lungs constantly filled and refilled with 
pure air? Mr. Robert even felt a 
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He was 


twinge of remorse besides. 
brother to a girl almost as beautiful as 
yonder one (to my mind far more beau- 
tiful!) and he recalled that in two 
years he had not seen her nor made 
strenuous efforts to keep up the corre- 
spondence. Another good point added 


to the score of love! And, alas! he 
might never see this charming girl 
again, this daughter so full of filial 
love and care. He had sought the cap- 
tain, but that hale and hearty old sea- 
dog had politely rebuffed him. 

“My dear young man,” he said, “I 
do all I possibly can for the entertain- 
ment and comfort of my passengers, 
but in this case I must refuse your re- 
quest.” 

“And pray, why, sir?” demanded 
Mr. Robert, with dignity. 

“For the one and simple reason that 
Colonel Annesley expressed the desire 
to be the recipient of no ship introduc- 
tions.” 

“What the deuce is he, a billion- 
aire?” 

“You have me there, sir. I confess 
that I know nothing whatever about 
him. This is the first time he has ever 
sailed on my deck.” 

All of which perfectly accounts for 
Mr. Robert’s sighs in what musicians 
call the doloroso. If only he knew 
some one who knew the colonel! How 
simple it would be! Certainly, a West 
Point graduate would find some con- 
sideration. But the colonel spoke to 
no one save his daughter, and his 
daughter to none but her parent, her 
maid, and the stewardess. Would they 
remain in New York, or would they 
seek their far-off southern home? Oh, 
the thousands of questions which 
surged through his brain! From time 
to time he glanced sympathetically at 
the colonel, whose fingers drummed 
and drummed and drummed. 

“Poor wretch! his stomach must be 
in a bad shape. Or maybe he has the 
palsy.” Warburton mused upon the 
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curious incertitude of the human anat- 
omy. 
But Colonel Annesley did not have 
the palsy. What he had is at once the 
greatest blessing and the greatest curse 
of God—remembrance, or conscience, 
if you will. 

What a beautiful color her hair was, 
dappled with sunshine and shadow! 
- + «+ Pshaw! Mr. Robert threw 
aside his shawl and book (it is of no 
real importance, but I may as well add 
that he never completed the reading of 
that summer’s most popular novel) and 
sought the smoking-room, where, with 
the aid of a fat perfecto and a liberal 
stack of blues, he proceeded to divert 
himself till the boat reached quaran- 
tine. I shall not say that he left any 
of his patrimony at the mahogany ta- 
ble with its green-baize covering and 
its little brass disks for cigar ashes, but 
I am certain that he did not make one 
of those stupendous winnings we al- 
ways read about and never witness. 
This much, however: he made the ac- 
quaintance of a very important per- 
sonage, who was presently to add no 
insignificant weight on the scales of 
Mr. Robert’s destiny. 

He was a Russian, young, handsome, 
suave, of what the newspapers insist on 
calling distinguished bearing. He 
spoke English pleasantly but imper- 
fectly. He possessed a capital fund of 
anecdote, and Warburton, being an 
Army man, loved a good droll story. 
It was a revelation to see the way he 
dipped the end of his cigar into his 
coffee, a stimulant which he drank with 
Balzacian frequency and relish. Be- 
sides these accomplishments, he played 
a very smooth hand at the great Amer- 
ican game. While Mr. Robert’s ad- 
miration was not aroused, it was surely 
awakened. 

My hero had no trouble with the 
customs officials. A brace of old French 
dueling pistols and a Turkish simitar 
were the only articles which might pos- 


























sibly have been dutiable. The in- 
spector looked hard, but he was finally 
convinced that Mr. Robert was not a 
professional curio-collector. Warbur- 
ton, never having returned from 
abroad before, found a deal of amuse- 
ment and food for thought in the en- 
suing scenes. There was one man, a 
prim, irascible old fellow, who was not 
allowed to pass in two dozen fine Ger- 
man razors. There was a time of it, 
angry words, threats, protestations. 
The inspector stood firm. The old 
gentleman, in a fine burst of passion, 
tossed the razors into the water. Then 
they were going to arrest him for 
smuggling. A friend extricated him. 
The old gentleman went away, saying 
something about the tariff and an un- 
reasonably warm place which has as 
many synonyms as an octopus has ten- 
tacles. 

Another man, his mouth covered 
by an enormous black mustache which 
must have received a bath every morn- 
ing in coffee or something stronger, 
came forward pompously. I don’t 
know to this day what magic word he 
said, but the inspectors took never a 
peep into his belongings. Doubtless 
they knew him, and that his word was 
as good as his bond. 

Here a woman wept because the 
necklace she brought trustingly from 
Rotterdam must be paid for once 
again; and here another, who clenched 
her fists (do women have fists?), and if 
looks could have killed there would 
have been a vacancy in customs forth- 
with. All her choicest linen strewn 
about on the dirty boards, all soiled 
and rumpled and useless! 

When the colonel’s turn came, War- 
burton moved within hearing distance. 
How glorious she looked in that smart 
gray traveling habit! With what 
well-bred indifference she gazed upon 
the scene! Calmly her glance passed 
among the circles of strange faces, and 
ever and anon returned to the great 
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ship which had safely brought her back 
to her native land. There were other 
women who were just as well-bred and 
indifferent, only Warburton had but 
one pair of eyes. Sighs in the doloroso 
again. Ha! if only one of these med- 
dling jackasses would show her some 
disrespect and give him the oppor- 
tunity of avenging the affront! (Come, 
now; let me be your confessor. Have 
you never thought and acted like this 
hero of mine? Haven’t you been just 
as melodramatic and ridiculous? It is 
nothing to be ashamed of. For my 
part, I should confess to it with the 
same equanimity as I should to the 
mumps or the measles. It comes with, 
and is part and parcel of, all that 
strange medley we find in the Pandora 
box of life. Love has no diagnosis, so 
the doctors say. *Tis all in the angle 
of vision.) But nothing happened. 
Colonel Annesley and his daughter 
were old hands; they had gone through 
all this before. Scarce an article in 
their trunks was disturbed. There 
was a slight duty of some twelve dol- 
lars (Warburton’s memory is marvel- 
ous), and their luggage was free. But 
alas, for the perspicacity of the in- 
spectors! I can very well imagine the 
god of irony in no better or more fit- 
ting place than in the U. S. Customs 
House. 

Once outside, the colonel caught the 
eye of a cabby, and he and his daugh- 
ter stepped in. 

“Holland House, sir, did you say?” 
asked the cabby. 

The colonel nodded. The cabby 
cracked his whip, and away they rolled 
over the pavement. 

Warburton’s heart gave a great 
bound. She had actually leaned out of 
the cab, and for one brief moment their 
glances had met. Scarce knowing what 
he did, he jumped into another cab and 
went pounding after. It was easily 
ten blocks from the pier when the 
cabby raised the lid and peered down. 
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“Do you want t’ folly them ahead?” 
he cried. 

“No, no!” Warburton was startled 
out of his wild dream. “Drive to the 
Holland House—no—to the Waldorf. 
Yes, the Waldorf; and keep your nag 
going.” 

“Waldorf it is, sir!” 
closed. 

Clouds had gathered in the heavens. 
It was beginning to rain. But War- 
burton neither saw the clouds nor felt 
the first few drops of rain. All the 
way up-town he planned and planned; 
as many plans as there were drops of 
rain; the rain wet him, but the plans 
drowned him—he became submerged. 
If I were an expert at analysis (which 
I am not), I should say that Mr. Rob- 
ert was not violently in love; rather I 
should observe that he was fascinated 
with the first really fine face he had 
seen in several years. Let him never 
see Miss Annesley again, and in two 
weeks he would entirely forget her. I 
know enough of the race to be able to 
put forward this statement. Of course, 
it is understood that he would have to 
mingle for the time among other hand- 
some women. Now, strive as he would, 
he could not think out a feasible plan. 
One plan might have given him light, 
but the thousand that came to him sim- 
ply overwhelmed him, fathoms deep. 
If he could find some one he knew at 
the Holland House, some one who 
would strike up a smoking-room ac- 
quaintance with the colonel, the rest 
would be simple enough. Annesley, 
Annesley; he couldn’t place the name. 
Was he a regular, retired, or a veteran 
of the Civil War? And yet, the name 
was not totally unfamiliar. Certainly, 
he was a fine-looking old fellow, with 
his white hair and Alexandrian nose. 
And here he was, he, Robert Warbur- 
ton, in New York, simply because he 
happened to be in the booking office 
of the Gare du Nord one morning and 
overhear a very beautiful girl say: 
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“Then we shall sail from Southampton 
day after to-morrow.” Of a truth, it 
is the infinitesimal things that count 
heaviest. 

So deep was he in the maze of his 
tentative romance that when the cab 
finally stopped abruptly, he was totally 
unaware of the transition from activity 
to passivity. 

“Hotel, sir!” 

“Ah, yes!” Warburton leaped out, 
fumbled in his pocket, and brought 
forth a five-dollar note, which he gave 
to the cabby. He did not realize it, 
but this was the only piece of American 
money he had on his person. Nor did 
he wait for the change. Mr. Robert 
was exceedingly careless with his money 
at this stage of his infatuation; being 
a soldier, he never knew the real value 
of legal tender. I know that J should 
never have been guilty of such liberal- 
ity, not even if Mister Cabby had 
bowled me from Harlem to Brooklyn. 
And you may take my word for it, the 
gentleman in the ancient plug-hat did 
not wait to see if his fare had made a 
mistake, but trotted away good and 
hearty. The cab system is one of the 
most pleasing and amiable phases of 
metropolitan life. 

Warburton rushed into the noisy, 
gorgeous lobby, and wandered about 
till he espied the desk. Here he turned 
over his luggage checks to the clerk 
and said that these accessories of travel 
must be in his room before eight o’clock 
that night, or there would be trouble. 
It was now half after five. The clerk 
eagerly scanned the register. Warbur- 
ton, Robert Warburton; it was not a 
name with which he was familiar. A 
thin film of icy hauteur spread over his 
face. 

“Very well, sir. Do you wish a bath 
with your room?” 

“Certainly.” Warburton glanced 
at his watch again. 

“The price 

“Hang the price! 


” 


A room, a room 























with a bath; that’s what I want. Have 
you got it?” This was said with a 
deal of real impatience and a hauteur 
that overtopped the clerk’s. 

The film of ice melted into a gracious 
smile. Some new millionaire from 
Pittsburg, thought the clerk. He 
swung the book around. 

“You have forgotten your place of 
residence, sir,” he said. 

“Place of residence!” 

Warburton looked at the clerk in 
blank astonishment. Place of resi- 
dence? Why, heaven help him, he had 
none, none! For the first time since he 
left the Army the knowledge came home 
to him, and it struck rather deeply. 
He caught up the pen, poised it an 
indecisive moment, then hastily scrib- 
bled Paris: as well Paris as anywhere. 
Then he took out his wallet, comfort- 
ably packed with English and French 
bank notes, and a second wave of as- 
tonishment rolled over him. Alto- 
gether, it was a rare good chance that 
he ever came to the surface again. No 
plan, no place of residence, no Amer- 
ican money ! 

“Good lord! I forgot all about ex- 
changing it on shipboard!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Don’t let that trouble you, sir,” 
said the clerk, with real affability. 
“Our own bank will exchange your 
money in the morning.” 

“But I haven’t a penny of American 
money on my person!” 

“How much will you need for the 
evening, sir?” 

“Not more than fifty.” 

The clerk brought forth a slip of 
paper, wrote something on it, and 
handed it to Warburton. 

“Sign here,” he said, indicating a 
blank space. 

And presently Mr. Robert, having 
deposited his foreign money in the 
safe, pocketed the receipt for its de- 
posit along with five crisp American 
notes. There is nothing lacking in 
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these modern hostelries, excepting it 
be a church. 

Our homeless young gentleman 
lighted a cigar and went out under the 
portico. An early darkness had set- 
tled over the city, and a heavy steady 
rain was falling. The asphalt pave- 
ments glistened and twinkled as far as 
the eye’s range could reach. A thou- 
sand lights gleamed down on him, 
and he seemed to be standing in a 
cafion dappled with fireflies. Place of 
residence! Neither the fig-tree nor the 
vine! Did he lose his money to-mor- 
row, the source of his small income, he 
would be without a roof over his head. 
True, his brother’s roof would always 
welcome him: but a roof-tree of his 
own! And he could lay claim to no 
city, either, having had the good for- 
tune to be born in a healthy country 
town. Place of residence! Truly he 
had none; a melancholy fact which he 
had not appreciated till now. And all 
this had slipped his mind because of a 
pair of heavenly blue eyes. 

Hang it, what should he do, now 
that he was no longer traveling, now 
that his time was no longer Uncle 
Sam’s? He had never till now known 
idleness, and the thought of it did not 
run smoothly with the grain. He was 
essentially a man of action. There 
might be some good sport for a soldier 
in Venezuela, but that was so far away 
and uncertain. It was quite possible 
Jack, his brother, might find him a 
post as military attaché, perhaps in 
France, perhaps in Belgium, perhaps 
in Vienna. That was the goal of more 
than one subaltern. The English nov- 
elist is to be blamed for this ambition. 
But Warburton could speak French 
with a certain fluency, and his German 
was good enough to swear by; so it 
will be seen that he had some ground 
upon which to build this ambition. 

Heigho! The old homestead was 
gone; his sister dwelt under the elder 
brother’s roof; the prodigal was alone. 
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“But there’s always a fatted calf 
waiting in Washington,” he laughed 
aloud. “Once a soldier, always a sol- 
dier. I suppose I’ll be begging the 
colonel to have a chat with the presi- 
dent. There doesn’t seem to be any 
way of getting out of it. I'll have to 
don the old togs again. I ought to 
write a letter to Nancy, but it will be 
finer to drop in on ’em unexpectedly. 
Bless her heart! (So say I!) And 
Jack’s, too, and his little wife’s! And 
I haven’t written a line in eight weeks. 
But I’ll make it all up in ten minutes. 
And if I haven’t a roof-tree, at least 
I’ve got the ready cash and can buy 
one any day.” All of which proves 
that Mr. Robert possessed a buoyant 
spirit, and refused to be downcast for 
more than one minute at a time. 

He threw away his cigar and re- 
entered the hotel, and threaded his way 
through the appalling labyrinths of 
corridors till he found some one to 
guide him to the barber shop, where he 
could have his hair cut and his beard 
trimmed in the good old American way, 
money no object. For a plan had at 
last come to him; and it wasn’t at all 
bad. He determined to dine at the 
Holland House at eight-thirty. It 
was quite possible that he would see 
her. 

My only wish is that, when I put on 
evening clothes (to my humble opinion, 
the homeliest and most uncomfortable 
garb that man ever invented!) I might 
look one-quarter as handsome and ele- 
gant as Mr. Robert looked, as he came 
down stairs at eight-ten that night. 
He wasn’t to be blamed if the women 
glanced in his direction, and then 
whispered and whispered, and nodded 
and nodded. Ordinarily he would have 
observed these signs of feminine ap- 
proval, for there was warm blood in his 
veins, and it is proverbial that the 
Army man is gallant. But to-night 
Diana and her white huntresses might 
have passed him by and not aroused 
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even a flicker of interest or surprise on 
his face. There was only one pair of 
eyes, one face, and to see these he would 
have gladly gone to the ends of the 
earth, travel-weary though he was. 

He smoked feverishly, and was some- 
what troubled to find that he hadn’t 
quite got his land legs, as they say. 
The floor swayed at intervals, and the 
throbbing of the engines came back. 
He left the hotel, hailed a cab, and 
was driven down Fifth Avenue. He 
stopped before the fortress of privi- 
leges. From the cab it looked very for- 
midable. Worldly as he was, he was 
somewhat innocent. He did not know 
that New York hotels are formidable 
only when your money gives out. To 
get past all these brass-buttoned lack- 
eys and to continue on as though he 
really had business within took no small 
quantity of nerve. However, he slipped 
by the outpost without any challenge, 
and boldly approached the desk. A 
quick glance at the register told him 
that they had indeed put up at this 
hotel. He could not explain why he 
felt so happy over his discovery. There 
are certain exultations which are in- 
explicable. As he turned away from 
the desk, he bumped into a gentleman 
almost as elegantly attired as himself. 

“TI beg your pardon!” he cried, 
stepping aside. 

“What? Mr. Warrrburton?” 

Mr. Robert, greatly surprised and 
confused, found himself shaking hands 
with his ship acquaintance, the Rus- 
sian. 

“T am very glad to see you again, 
Count,” said Warburton, recovering. 

“A great pleasure! It is wonderful 
how small a city is. I had never ex- 
pect’ to see you again. Are you stop- 
ping here?” I had intended to try to 
reproduce the Russian’s dialect, but 
one dialect in a book is enough; and we 
haven’t reached the period of its ac- 
tivity. 

“No, I am at the Waldorf.” 


























“Eh? I have heard all about you 
millionaires.” 

“Oh, we are not all of us million- 
aires who stop there,” laughed War- 
burton. “There are some of us who 
try to make others believe that we are.” 
Then, dropping into passable French, 
he added: “I came here to-night with 
the purpose of dining. Will you do 
me the honor of sharing my table?” 

“You speak French?” delighted. 
“Tt is wonderful. This English has so 
many words that mean so many things, 
that of all languages I speak it with 
the least fluency. But it is my deep 
regret, Monsieur, to refuse your kind 
invitation. I am dining with friends.” 

“Well, then, breakfast to-morrow at 
eleven,” Warburton urged, for he had 
taken a fancy to this affable Russian. 

“Alas! See how I am placed. I am 
forced to leave for Washington early 
in the morning. We poor diplomats, 
we earn our honors. But my business 
is purely personal in this case, neither 
political nor diplomatic.” The count 
drew his gloves thoughtfully through 
his fingers. “I shall of course pay my 
respects to my ambassador. Do I 
recollect your saying that you belonged 
to the United States Army?” 

“TI recently resigned. My post was 
in a wild country, with little or noth- 
ing to do; monotony and routine.” 

“You limp slightly?” 

“A trifling mishap,” modestly. 

“Eh, you do wrong. You may soon 
be at war with England, and having re- 
signed your commission, you would lose 
all you had waited these years for.” 

Warburton smiled. “We shall not 
go to war with England.” 

“This Army of yours is small.” 

“Well, yes; but made of pretty good 
material; fighting machines with 
brains.” 

“Ha!” The count laughed softly. 
“Bah! how I detest all these cars and 
ships. Will you believe me, I had 
rather my little chateau, my vineyard, 
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and my wheat fields, than all the orders. 
‘ Eh, well, my country: there 
must be some magic in that phrase. 
Of all loves that of country is the most 
lasting. Is that Balzac? I do not 
recall. Only once in a century do we 
find a man who is willing to betray his 
country, and even then he may have 
for his purpose neither hate, revenge, 
nor love of power.” A peculiar grav- 
ity sat upon his mobile face, caused, 
perhaps, by some disagreeable inward 
thought. 

“How long shall you be in Wash- 
ington?” asked Warburton. 

The count shrugged. “Who can 
say?” 

“T go to Washington myself within 
a few days.” 

“Till we meet again, then, Mon- 
sieur.” 

The count lifted his hat, a courtesy 
which was gracefully acknowledged by 
the American; while the clerks at the 
desk eyed with tolerant amusement 
these polite but rather unfamiliar cere- 
monies of departure. These foreigners 
were odd duffers. 

“A very decent chap,” mused War- 
burton, “and a mighty shrewd hand at . 
poker for a foreigner. He 
is going to Washington: we shall meet 
again. I wonder if she’s in the restau- 
rant now?” 

Meet again? Decidedly; and had 
clairvoyance shown my hero that night 
how he and the count were to meet 
again, certainly he would have 
laughed. 

If I dared, I should like to say a 
good deal more about this Russian. 
But I have no desire to lose my head, 
politically or physically. Even the 
newsboys are familiar with this great 
young man’s name; and if I should 
disclose it, you would learn a great 
many things which I have no desire 
that you should. One day he is in 
Paris, another in Berlin, then off 
to Vienna, to Belgrade, or St. Pe- 
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tersburg, or Washington, or London, 
or Rome. A few months ago, previous 
to this writing, he was in Manchuria; 
and to this very day England and 
Japan are wondering how it happened ; 
not his being there, mind you, but the 
result. Rich, that is to say independ- 
ent; unmarried, that is to say unat- 
tached; free to come and go, he stood 
high up in that great army of the 
cezar’s, which I call the uncredited dip- 
lomatic corps, because the phrase “se- 
cret service” always puts into my mind 
a picture of the wild-eyed, bearded an- 
archist, whom I most heartily detest. 
What this remarkable diplomatic free- 
lance did in Washington was honestly 
done in the interests of his country. A 
Russ understands honor in the rough, 
but he lacks all those delicate shadings 
which make the word honor the highest 
of all words in the vocabularies of the 
Gaul and the Saxon. And while I do 
not uphold him in what he did, I can- 
not place much blame at the count’s 
door. Doubtless in his place, and given 
his cast of mind, I might have done 
exactly as he did. Russia never asks 
how a thing is done, but why it is not 
done. Ah, these Aspasias, these Circes, 
these Calypsos, these Cleopatras, with 
their blue, their gray, their amber eyes! 
I have my doubts concerning Jonah, 
but, being a man, I am fully convinced 
as to the history of Eve. And yet, the 
woman in this case was absolutely in- 
nocent of any guile, unless a pair of 
eyes as heavenly blue as a rajah’s sap- 
phire may be called guile. 

Pardon me this long parenthesis. 
By this time, no doubt, Mr. Robert has 
entered the restaurant. We shall fol- 
low him rather than this aimless train 
of thought. 

Mr. Robert’s appetite, for a healthy 
young man, was strangely incurious. 
He searched the menu from top to bot- 
tom, and then from bottom to top; 
nothing excited his palate. Whenever 
persons entered, he would glance up 
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eagerly, only to feel his heart sink 
lower and lower. I don’t know how 
many times he was disappointed. The 
waiter ahemmed politely. Warburton, 
in order to have an excuse to remain, 
at length hit upon a partridge and a 
pint of Chablis. uy 

Nine o’clock. Was it possible that 
the colonel and his daughter were din- 
ing in their rooms? Perish the possi- 
bility! And he loked in vain for the 
count. A quarter past nine. Mr. Rob- 
ert’s anxiety was becoming almost un- 
endurable. Nine-thirty. He was about 
to surrender in despair. His partridge 
lay smoking on his plate, and he was 
on the point of demolishing it, when, 
behold! they came. The colonel entered 
first, then his daughter, her hand. . . 
ee ee ee 
° . the . . . count! Warburton 
never fully described to me his feelings 
at that moment; but, knowing him as I 
do, I can put together a very respecta- 
ble picture of the chagrin and conster- 
nation that sat upon his countenance. 

“To think of being nearly six days 
aboard,” Mr. Robert once bawled at 
me, wrathfully, “and not to know that 
that Russian chap knew her!” It was 
almost incredible that such a thing 
should happen. 

The three sat down at a table seven 
times removed from Warburton’s. He 
could see only an adorable profile and 
the colonel’s handsome but care-worn 
face. The count sat with his back 
turned. In that black evening gown 
she was simply beyond the power of ad- 
jectives. What shoulders, what an in- 
comparable throat! Mr. Robert’s bird 
grew cold; the bouquet from his glass 
fainted and died away. How her face 
lighted when she laughed, and she 
laughed frequently! What a delicious 
curve ran from her lips to her young 
bosom! But never once she looked in 
his direction. Who invented mirrors, 
the Egyptians? I can not say. There 
were mirrors in the room, but Mr. Rob- 
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ert did not realize it. He has since con- 
fessed to me that he hadn’t the slight- 
est idea how much his bird and bottle 
cost. Of such is love’s young dream. 

At ten o’clock Miss Annesley rose, 
and the count escorted her to the ele- 
vator, returning almost immediately. 
He and the colonel drew their heads 
together. From time to time the count 
shrugged, or the colonel shook his head. 
Again and again the Russian dipped 
the end of his cigar into his coffee-cup 
which he frequently replenished. 

But for Mr. Robert the gold had 
turned to gilt, the gorgeous to the 
gaudy. She was gone. The imagina- 
tion moves as swiftly as light, leaping 
from one castle in air to another, and 
still another. Mr. Robert was the ar- 
chitect of some fine ones, I may safely 
assure you. And he didn’t mind in the 
least that they tumbled down as rapidly 
as they builded: only, the incentive was 
gone. What the colonel had to say to 
the count, or the count to the colonel, 
was of no interest to him; so he made 
an orderly retreat. 

I am not so old as not to appreciate 
his sleeplessness that night. Some beds 
are hard, even when made of the soft- 
est down. 

In the morning he telephoned to the 
Holland House. The Annesleys, he was 
informed, had departed for parts un- 
known. The count had left directions 
to forward any possible mail to the 
Russian Embassy, Washington. Sighs 
in the doloroso; the morning papers 
and numerous cigars; a whisky and 
soda; a game of indifferent billiards 
with an affable stranger; another whis- 
ky and soda; and a gradual reclama- 
tion of Mr. Robert’s interest in wordly 
affairs. 

She was gone. 


IV 


Warburton had not been in the city 
of Washington within twelve years. In 
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the past his furloughs had been spent 
at his brother’s country home in Larch- 
mont, out of New York City. Thus, 
when he left the train at the Baltimore 
and Potomac station, he hadn’t the 
slightest idea where Scott Circle was. 
He looked around in vain for the smart 
cab of the northern metropolis. All he 
saw was a dozen or so omnibuses and a 
few ramshackle vehicles that twenty 
years back might very well have passed 
for victorias. A grizzled old negro, in 
command of one of these sea-going 
conveyances, caught Warburton’s eye 
and hailed jovially. Our hero (as the 
good novelists of the past generation 
would say, taking their readers into 
their innermost confidences) handed 
him his traveling case and stepped in. 

“Whar to, suh?” asked the commo- 
dore. 

“Scott Circle, and don’t pommel that 
old nag’s bones in trying to get there. 


T’ve plenty of time.” 


“T reckon I won’t pommel him, suh. 
Skt! skt!” And the vehicle rattled out 
into broad Pennsylvania Avenue, but 
for the confusion and absurdity of its 
architectural structures, the hand- 
somest thoroughfare in America. 
(Some day I am going to carry a bill 
into Congress and read it, and become 
famous as having been the means of 
making Pennsylvania the handsomest 
highway in the world.) 

Warburton leaned back luxuriously 
against the faded horse-hair cushion 
and lighted a cigar, which he smoked 
with relish, having had a hearty break- 
fast on the train. It was not quite nine 
o’clock, and a warm October haze lay 
upon the peaceful city. Here were peo- 
ple who did not rush madly about in 
the pursuit of riches. Rather they pro- 
ceeded along soberly, even leisurely, as 
if they knew what the day’s work was 
and the rewards attendant, and were 
content. Trucks, those formidable en- 
gines of commerce, neither rumbled 
nor thundered along the pavements, nor 
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congested the thoroughfares. Nobody 
hurried into the shops, nobody hurried 
out. There were no scampering, yell- 
ing newsboys. Instead, along the curbs 
of the market, sat barelegged negro 
boys, some of them selling papers to 
those who wanted them, and some sand- 
wiched in between baskets of popcorn 
and peanuts. There was a marked 
scarcity of the progressive, intrusive 
white boy. And old negro mammies 
passed to and fro with the day’s pro- 
_ Visions. 

Glancing over his shoulder, Warbur- 
ton saw the capitol, shining in the sun 
like some enchanted palace out of 
Wonderland. He touched his cap, 
conscious of a thrill in his spine. And 
there, far to his left, loomed the Wash- 
ington monument, glittering like a 
shaft of opals. Some orderlies dashed 
by on handsome bays. How splendid 
they looked, with their blue trousers 
and broad yellow stripes! This was 
before the Army adopted the comfort- 
able but shabby brown duck. How he 
longed to throw a leg over the back of 
a good horse and gallop away into the 
great green country beyond! 

In every extraordinary looking gen- 
tleman he saw some famed senator or 
congressman or diplomat. He was al- 
most positive that he saw the secretary 
of war drive by in a neat brougham. 
The only things which moved with the 
hustling spirit of the times were the 
cables, and doubtless these would have 
gone slower but for the invisible and 
immutable power which propelled them. 
On arriving in New York, one’s first 
thought is of riches; in Washington, 
of glory. What a difference between 
this capital and those he had seen 
abroad! There was no militarism here, 
no conscription, no governmental op- 
pression, no signs of discontent, no offi- 
cers treading upon the rights and the 
toes of the civilians. 

But now he was passing the huge and 
dingy magic Treasury Building, round 
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past the Executive Mansion with its 
spotless white stone, its stately portico, 
and its plush lawns. 

“Go slow, Uncle; I haven’t seen this 
place since I was a boy.” 

“Yes, suh. How d’ y’ like it? 
Wouldn’ y’ like t’ live in dat house, 
suh?” the commodore grinned. 

“One can’t stay there long enough 
to please me, Uncle. It takes four years 
to get used to it; and then, when you 
begin to like it, you have to pack up 
and clear out.” 

“It’s de way dey goes, suh. We go 
eroun’ Lafayette, er do yuh want t’ see 
de Wa’ Depa’tment, suh?” 

“Never mind now; Scott Circle.” 

“Scott Circle she am, suh.” 

The old ark wheeled round Lafayette 
Square and finally rolled into Sixteenth 
Street. When at length it came to a 
stand in front of a beautiful house, 
Warburton evinced his surprise openly. 
He knew that his brother’s wife had 
plenty of money, but not such a plenty 
as to afford a house like this one. 

“Are you sure, Uncle, that this is the 
place?” 

“Dere’s de Circle, suh, an’ yuh can 
see de numbuh fo’ y’se’f, suh.” 

“How much do I owe you?” 

“T reckon ’bout fifty cents *Il make 
it, suh.” 

Warburton gave him a dollar, mar- 
veling at the difference between the cab 
hire here and New York. He grasped 
his case and leaped up the steps two at 
a bound, and pressed the bell. A prim 
little maid answered the call. 

“Does Mr. John Warburton live 
here?” he asked breathlessly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Fortunate John!” he cried, push- 
ing past the maid and standing in the 
hall of his brother’s household, unher- 
alded and unannounced. “Jack!” he 
bawled. 

The maid eyed the handsome intru- 
der, her face expressing the utmost as- 
tonishment. She touched his arm. 
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“Sir... ! she began. 

“It’s all right, my dear,” he inter- 
rupted. 

She stepped back, wondering wheth- 
er to scream or run. 

“Hi, Jack! I say, you old hen- 
pecked, where are you?” 

The dining-room door slid back and 
a tall, studious-looking gentleman, 
rather plain than otherwise, stood on 
the threshold. 

“Jane, what is all this... . 
Why, Bob, you scallawag!” 

And in a moment they were pumping 
hands at a great rate. The little maid 
leaned weakly against the balustrade. 

“Kit, Kit! I say, Kit, come and see 
who’s here!” cried John. 

An extraordinarily pretty little wo- 
man, whose pallor any woman would 
have understood, but no man on earth, 
and who was dressed in a charming 
pink negligee morning-gown, hurried 
into the hall. 

“Why, it’s Bob!” She flung her 
arms around the prodigal and kissed 
him heartily, held him away at arms’ 
length, and hugged and kissed him 
again. I’m not sure that Mr. Robert 
didn’t like it. 

Suddenly there was a swish of 
starched skirts on the stairs, and the 
most beautiful woman in all the world 
(and I am always ready to back this 
statement with abundant proofs!) 
rushed down and literally threw her- 
self into Mr. Robert’s eager, out- 
stretched arms. 

“Nancy !” 

“Bob! Bob! you wicked boy! You 
almost break our hearts. Not a line in 
two months! . . . How could you! 

. You might have been dead and 
we not know it!” And she cried on his 
shoulder. 

“Come, now, Nancy! You’ll start 
the color running out of this tie of 
mine!” But for all his jesting tone, 
Mr. Robert felt an embarrassing lump 
wiggle up and down in his throat. 
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“Had your breakfast?” asked the 
humane and practical brother. 

“Yep. But I shouldn’t mind an- 
other cup of coffee.” 

And thereupon he was hustled into 
the dining-room and pushed into the 
best chair. How the dear women fussed 
over him, pressed this upon him and 
that; fondled and caressed him, just 
as if the beggar was worth all this 
trouble and love and affection! 

“Hang it, girls, it’s worth being an 
outlaw to come to this,” he cried. He 
reached over and patted Nancy on the 
cheek, and pressed the young wife’s 
hand, and smiled pleasantly at his 
brother. “Jack, you lucky pup, you!” 

“Two years,’ murmured Nancy; 
‘and we haven’t had a glimpse of you.” 

“Only in photograph,” said the 
homeless one, putting three lumps of 
sugar into his coffee because he was so 
happy he didn’t know what he was 
about. 

“And you have turned twenty- 
eight,” said Kit, counting on her fin- 
gers. 

“That makes you twenty-four, 
Nan,” Jack laughed. 

“And much I care!” replied Nancy, 
shaking her head defiantly. Tve a 
sneaking idea that she was thinking of 
me when she made this declaration. 
For if I didn’t care, why should she? 

“A handsome, stunning girl like you, 
Nan, ought to be getting married,” ob- 
served the prodigal. “What’s the mat- 
ter with all these dukes and lords and 
princes, anyhow?” 

An embarrassed smile ran around 
the table, but Mr. Robert missed it by 
some several inches. 

Jack threw a cigar across the table. 
“Now,” said he, “where the deuce did 
you come from?” 

“Indirectly from Arizona, which is a 
synonym, once removed, for war.” 

Jack looked at his plate and laughed ; 
but Mrs. Jack wanted to know what 
Bob meant by that. 
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“It’s a word used instead of war, as 
applied by the late General Sherman,” 


Jack replied. “And I am surprised 
that a brother-in-law of yours should 
so far forget himself as to hint it, 
even.” 

Knowing that she could put him 
through the inquisition later, she asked 
my hero how his leg was. 

“It aches a little when it rains; that’s 
about all.” 

“And you never let us know anything 
about it till the thing was all over,” was 
Nancy’s reproach. 

“What’s the use of scaring you wo- 
men?” Robert demanded. “You would 
have had hysterics and all that.” 

“We heard of it quick enough 
through the newspapers,” said Jack. 
‘Come, give us your own version of the 
rumpus.” 

“Well, the truth is,’—and the prod- 
igal told them his tale. 

“Why, you are a hero!” cried Mrs. 
Jack, clasping her hands. 

“Hero nothing,” sniffed the elder 
brother. “He was probably star-gaz- 
ing, or he wouldn’t have poked his nose 
into an ambush.” 

“Right you are, Brother John,” 
Robert acknowledged, laughing. 

“And how handsome he has grown, 
Nancy,” Mrs. Jack added, with an 
oblique glance at her husband. 

“He does look ‘distangy’,” that in- 
dividual admitted. A handsome face 
always went through John’s cuirass. It 
was all nonsense, for his wife could not 
have adored him more openly had he 
been the twin to Adonis. But, there 
you are; a man always wants something 
he can not have. John wasn’t satisfied 
to be one of the most brilliant young 
men in Washington; he also wanted to 
be classed among the handsomest. 

“By the way, Jack,” said my hero, 
lighting the cigar and blowing the 
first puff toward the ceiling, his face 
admirably set with nonchalance, “do 
you know of a family named Annesley, 
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Colonel Annesley?” I knew it would 
take only a certain length of time for 
this question to arrive. 

“Colonel Annesley? Why, yes. He 
was in the War Department until a 
year or so ago. A fine strategist ; knew 
every in and out of the coast defenses, 
and was something of an inventor; lots 
of money, too. Tall, handsome old fel- 
low?” 

*That’s the man. A war volunteer?” 

“No, a regular. Crippled his gun 
fingers in some petty Indian war, and 
was transferred to the Department. He 
was a widower, if my recollection of 
him is correct ; and had a lovely daugh- 
ter.” 

“Ah!” There was great satisfaction 
evident in this syllable. “Do you know 
where the colonel is now?” 

“Not the faintest idea. He lived 
somewhere in Virginia. But he’s been 
on the travel for several years.” 

Robert stirred his coffee and took a 
spoonful—and dropped the spoon. 
“Pah! I must have put in a quart of 
sugar. Can you spare me another 
cup?” 

“Annesley?” Nancy’s face bright- 
ened. “Colonel Annesley? Why, I 
know Betty Annesley. She was my 
room-mate at Smith one year. She was 
in my graduating class. I'll show you 
her picture later. She was the dearest 
girl! How she loved horses! But why 
are you so interested?” slyly. 

“T ran across them coming home.” 

“Then you met Betty! Isn’t she 
just the loveliest girl you ever saw?” 

“I’m for her, one and _ indivisible. 
But hang my luck, I never came with- 
in a mile of an introduction.” 

“What? You, and on shipboard 
where she couldn’t get away?” John 


threw up his hands as a sign that this 
information had overcome him. 

“Even the captain shied when I ap- 
proached him,” said Robert, gloomily. 
“T begin to see,” said the brother. 

“See what?” 
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“Have a match; your cigar has gone 
out.” 

Robert relighted his cigar and puffed 
like a threshing-machine engine. 

John leaned toward Nancy. “Shall 
I tell him, Nan?” 

Nancy blushed. “I suppose he’ll 
have to know sooner or later.” 

“Know what?” asked the third per- 
son singular. 

“Your charming sister is about to 
bring you a brother-in-law.” 

“What?” You could have heard 
this across the street. 

“Yes, Bobby, dear. And don’t look 
so hurt. You don’t want me to become 
an old maid, do you?” 

“When did it happen?” helplessly. 
How the thought of his sister marry- 
ing horrifies a brother! I believe I can 
tell you why. Every brother knows 
that no man is good enough for a good 
woman. “When did it happen?” Mr. 
Robert repeated, with a look at his 
brother, which said that he should be 
held responsible. 

“Last week.” 

Robert took in a long breath, as one 
does who expects to receive a blow of 
some sort which can not be warded off, 
and asked: “Who is it?” Nancy mar- 
ried? What was the world coming to? 

“Charlie Henderson,” timidly. 

Then Robert, who had been expect- 
ing nothing less than an English duke, 
let loose the flaming ions of his right- 
eous wrath. “Chuck Henderson?— 
that duffer?” (Oh, Mr. Robert, Mr. 
Robert; and after all I’ve done for 
you!) 

“He’s not a duffer!” remonstrated 
Nancy, with a flare in her mild eyes. 
(How I wish I might have seen her as 
she defended me.) “He’s the dearest 
fellow in the world, and I love him with 
all my heart!” (How do you like that, 
Mr. Robert? Bravo, Nancy! I may be 
a duffer, true enough, but I rather ob- 
ject to its being called down from the 
housetops.) And Nancy added: “I 
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want you to distinctly understand, 
Robert, that in my selection of a hus- 
band you are not to be consulted.” 

This was moving him around some. 
“Hold on, Nan! Drat it, don’t look 
like that! I meant nothing, dearie; 
only I’m a heap surprised. Chuck isa 
good fellow, I’ll admit; but I’ve been 
dreaming of your marrying a prince or 
an ambassador, and Henderson comes 
like a jolt. Besides, Chuck will never 
be anything but a first-rate politician. 
You’ll have to get used to cheap cigars 
and four-ply whisky. When is it going 
to happen?” 

“In June. I have always loved him, 
Bob. And he wants you to be his best 
man.” 

Robert appeared a bit mollified at 
this knowledge. “But what shall I do 
after that?” he wailed. “You’re the 
only person I can order about, and now 
you’re going to the other side of the 
range.” 

“Bob, why don’t you get married 
yourself?” asked Mrs. Warburton. 
“With your looks you won’t have to go 
far nor begging for a wife.” 

*““There’s the rub, sister mine by law, 
and the admirable foresight of my only 
brother. What am I good for but or- 
dering rookies about? I’ve no business 
head. And it’s my belief that an Army 
man ought never to wed.” 

“Marry, my boy, and I'll see what 
can be done for you in the diplomatic 
way. The new administration will 
doubtless be Republican, and my influ- 
ence will have some weight.” And John 
smiled affectionately across the table. 
He loved this gay lad opposite, loved 
him for his own self and because he 
could always see the mother’s eyes and 
lips. “You have reached the age of 
discretion. You are now traveled and a 
fairly good linguist. You’ve an income 
of forty-five hundred, and to this I 
may be able to add a berth worth two 
or three thousand. Find the girl, lad; 
find the girl.” 
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“Honestly, I'll think it over, Jack.” 

“Oh 999 

Three of the quartet turned wonder- 
ingly toward Mrs. Jack. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Jack. 

“We have forgotten to show Bob 
the baby !” 

“Merciful heavens!” bawled Robert. 
“A baby? This is the first time I’ve 
heard anything about a baby,” looking 
with renewed interest at the young 
mother. 

“Do you mean to tell me, John War- 
burton, that you failed to mention the 
fact in any of your letters?” indig- 
nantly demanded Mrs. John. 

“Why—er—didn’t I mention it?” 
asked the perturbed father. 

“Nary a word, nary a word!” Rob- 
ert got up. “Now, where is this won- 
derful he?—r is it a she?” 

“Boy, Bob; greatest kid ever.” 

And they all trooped up the stairs to 
the nursery, where Mr. Robert was 
forced to admit that as regarded a 
three-months-old, this was the hand- 
somest little colt he had ever laid eyes 
on! Mr. Robert even ventured to take 
the boy up in his arms. 

“How d’ye hold him?” he asked. 

Mrs. John took the smiling cherub, 
and the manner in which she folded 
that infant across her young breast 
was a true revelation to the prodigal, 
who felt his loneliness more than ever. 
He was a rank outsider. 

“Jack, you get me that diplomatic 
post, and I'll see to it that the only 
bachelor in the Warburton family shall 
sleep in yonder cradle.” 

“Done!” 

“How long is your furlough?” 
asked Nancy. 

“Whom do you think the baby re- 
sembles?” asked the mother. 

“One at a time, one at a time! The 
baby at present doesn’t resemble any 
one.” 

“There’s your diplomat!” 
John, with a laugh. 


cried 
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“And my furlough is for several 
years, if not longer.” 

“What?” This query was general 
and simultaneous. 

“Yes, I’ve disbanded. The Army will 
now go to rack and ruin. I am a plain 
citizen of the United States. I expect 
to spend the winter in Washington.” 

“The winter!”? echoed Jack, mock- 
ingly dejected. 

“John!” said his wife. John as- 
sumed a meek expression; and Mrs. 
John, putting the baby in the cradle, 
turned to her brother-in-law. “I 
thought the Army was a hobby with 
you.” 

“It was. I’ve saved up quite a sum, 
and I’m going to see a lot of fine scen- 
ery if my leg doesn’t give out.” 

“Or your bank account,” supple- 
mented Jvhn. 

‘Well, or my bank account.” 

“Draw on me whenever you want 
passage out West,” went on the states- 
man in chrysalis. 

Whereupon they all laughed; not 
because John had said anything partic- 
ularly funny, but because there was a 
good and generous measure of happi- 
ness in each heart. 

“Bob, there’s a ball at the British 
Embassy to-night. You must go with 
us.” 

“Impossible!” said Robert. 
member my leg.” 

“That will not matter,” said Mrs. 
John; “you need not dance.” 

“What, not dance? I should die of 
intermittent fever. And if I did dance, 
my leg might give out.” 

“You can ride a horse all right,” 
said John, in the way of argument. 

“T can do that easily with my knees. 
But I can’t dance with my knees. No, 
I shall stay at home. I couldn’t stand 
it to see all those famous beauties, and 
with me posing as a wall-flower.” 

“But what will you do here all 
alone?” 


“Play with the kid, smoke and read ; 


“Re- 
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make myself at home. You still smoke 
that Louisiana, Jack?” 

“Yes,” dubiously. 

“So. Now, don’t let me interfere 
with your plans for to-night. I haven’t 
been in a home in so long that it will 
take more than one night for the nov- 
elty to wear off. Besides, that nurse of 
yours, Kit, is good to the eye,”—a bit 
of the rogue twinkled in his. 

“Bob!”’—from both women. 

“I promise not to look at her; I 
promise.” 

“Well, I must be off,” said John. 
“I’m late now. I’ve a dozen plans for 
coast defenses to go over with an in- 
ventor of a new carriage-gun. Will 
you go with me, while I put you up at 
the Metropolitan, or will you take a 
shopping trip with the women?” 

“T’ll take the shopping trip. It will 
be a sensation. Have you any horses?” 

“ Six.” 

“Six! You are a lucky pup: a hand- 
some wife, a bouncing boy, and six 
horses! Where’s the stables?’ 

“In the rear. I keep only two sta- 
blemen; one to take care of the horses 
and one to act as groom. I’m off. I’ve 
a cracking good hunter, if you’d like a 
leg up. We'll all ride out to Chevy 
Chase Sunday. By-by, till lunch.” 

Mr. Robert immediately betook him- 
self to the stables, where he soon be- 
came intimately acquainted with the 
English groom. He fussed about the 
harness-room, deplored the lack of a 
McClelland saddle, admired the Eng- 
lish curbs, and complimented the men 
on the cleanliness of the stables. The 
men exchanged sly smiles at first, but 
these smiles soon turned into grins of 
admiration. Here was a man who knew 
a horse from his oiled hoofs to his cur- 
ried forelock. 

“This fellow ought to jump well,” 
he said, patting the sleek neck of the 
hunter. 

“He does that, sir,” replied the 
groom. “He has never taken less than 
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a red ribbon. Only one horse beat him 
at the bars last winter in New York. It 
was Mr. Warburton’s fault that he did 
not take first prize. He rode him in the 
park the day before the contest, and 
the animal caught a bad cold, sir.” 

And then it was that this hero of 
mine conceived his great (not to say 
young and salad) idea. It appealed to 
him as being so rich an idea that the 
stables rang with his laughter. 

“Sir?” politely inquired the groom. 

“Tm not laughing at your state- 
ment, my good fellow; rather at an 
idea which just occurred to me. In 
fact, I believe that I shall need your as- 
sistance.” 

“In what way, sir?” 

“Come with me.” 

The groom followed Warburton in- 
to the yard. A conversation began in 
low tones. 

“Tt’s as much as my place is worth, 
sir. I couldn’t do it, sir,” declared the 
groom, shaking his head negatively. 

“T’ll guarantee that you will not 
suffer in the least. My brother will not 
discharge you. He likes a joke as well 
as I do. You are not handed twenty 
dollars every day for a simple thing 
like this.” 

“Very well, sir. I dare say that no 
harm will come of it. But I am an inch 
or two shorter than you.” 

“We'll tide that over.” 

“T am at your orders, sir.” But the 
groom returned to the stables, shaking 
his head dubiously. He was not thor- 
oughly convinced. 

During the morning ride down-town 
the two women were vastly puzzled over 
their brother’s frequent and inexplica- 
ble peals of laughter. 

“For mercy’s sake, what do you see 
that is so funny?” asked Nancy. 

“I’m thinking, my dears; only 
thinking.” 

“Tell us, that we may laugh, too. 
I'll wager that you are up to some mis- 
chief. Please tell,” Nancy urged. 
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“Later, later; at present you would 
fail to appreciate the joke. In fact, 
you might make it miscarry; and that 


wouldn’t do at all. Have a little pa- 


tience. It’s a good joke, and you’ll be 
in it when the time comes.” 

And nothing more could they worm 
out of him. 
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I shall be pleased to recount to you 
the quality of this joke, this madcap 
idea. You will find it lacking neither 
amusement nor dénouement. Already I 
have put forth the casual observation 
that from Paris to the third-precinct 
police-station in Washington is several 
thousand miles. 


(To be continued.) 


Sunset Dreams 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


HE moth and beetle wing about 
The garden ways of other days: 
Above the hills, a fiery shout 
Of gold, the day dies slowly out, 
Like some wild blast a huntsman blows: 
And o’er the hills my Fancy goes, 
Following the sunset’s golden call, 
Unto a vine-hung garden wall, 
Where she awaits me in the gloom, 
Between the lily and the rose, 
With arms and lips of warm perfume,— 
The Dream of Love my Fancy knows. 


The glow-worm and the firefly glow 
Among the ways of bygone days: 

A golden shaft shot from a bow 

Of silver, star and moon swing low 
Above the hills where twilight lies: 
And o’er the hills my Longing flies, 

Following the star’s far, arrowed gold, 

Unto a gate where, as of old, 
She waits amid the rose and rue, 

With star-bright hair and night-dark eyes, 
The Dream, to whom my heart is true, 


My Dream of Love that never dies. 
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BY CAROLYN WELLS 


HY, Miss Lurline, how do you 

do? I’m so glad to see you. 

I’m always glad when an au- 

thoress comes into the shop, and espe- 
cially, a poetess, and your poems are so 
sweet. Oh, yes, I see them in the paper 
every week. In the local paper, I mean. 

What? You don’t think they amount 
to much? Oh, well, that’s lovely and 
modest of you, and it proves you’re a 
real genius. Real geniuses always say, 
“It is naught, it is naught!” like that 
buyer in the Bible. I’ve never yet been 
able to find out whether they mean it or 
not, but they always say it. 

And now, Miss Lurline, what kind of 
books do you want? Poetry? Oh, yes, 
of course, you just live in an atmo- 
sphere of poetry, don’t you? It must 
be lovely to feel poetical all the time. 
Well, we have lots of new books of 
poetry. It’s getting near the season, 
you know, when all our poets just nat- 
urally drop into song. 

What’s that? It isn’t Spring yet? 
Oh, no, I don’t mean that. I mean this 
thawing weather. You know they say 
Architecture is frozen Music, and I 
think Poetry must be thawed Music. 
Of course, that would be slush, wouldn’t 
it? Well, a good deal of it is. 

I beg your pardon, you don’t think 
I know anything about poetry? Well, 
of course, I’m no poet myself, but I 
sell an awful lot of poetry books and I 
read most of them, or, at least, I read 
at them. 

Now, I think there’s just about two 


kinds of poetry ; there’s what I call ma- 
terial poetry, and soul-essence. 

Material poetry is the kind that 
really says something, no matter how 
foolishly it says it, but soul-essence is 
just poetry for the poet’s sake. 

Oh, that’s the kind you like best, is 
it? Yes, but then, you see, you’re a 
poetess, and I’m only a book-selleress. 
Have you seen “The Singing Leaves” ? 
It’s the dearest little book of material 
poetry that I’ve seen in a long while. 
It’s by Josephine Preston Peabody, and 
every single poem has a sound, sweet 
kernel inside of it. Here, I’ll just read 
you one: 


I have a word for you, 
For you, Sad-Heart, 
And pray you keep it till the dawn come 
true, 
And sorrow part. 


I never bid you doff 
A single care: 

But ever till to-morrow, O put off— 
Put off Despair! 


Don’t you like that, Miss Lurline? 
What? You can’t understand it when 
I read it? Oh, well, if you buy the 
book, you can read it yourself. It will 
stand several readings. But I'll read 
you another that’s easier. It’s called 
“Concerning Love.” Now listen: 


I wish she would not ask me if I love 
the Kitten more than her. 
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Of course I love her. But I love the 
Kitten, too: and it has fur. 


How do you like that? What! you 
don’t call that poetry? Queer how 
tastes differ. I think it’s lovely poetry. 

Oh, you don’t think kittens are poet- 
ical. You prefer poems about sunsets 
and evening stars? 

Oh, that’s all right. 
has a poem here about sunset. 
is it: 


Miss Peabody 
This 


Those islands far away are mine, 
Beyond a cloudy strip; 

And something beautiful, besides ;— 
I think it is a ship. 


Go on? Why, I can’t go on; that’s 
all there is of it. Oh, you think it 
sounds unfinished? Well, I think it’s 
all there. But you take the book home 
and read it yourself; you’re sure to 
like it. 

Now, here is Josephine Daskam’s 
new book of poems. Of course you 
want this. The first one is “ Mother- 
hood.” You’ve probably read that. 
It’s a classic. If Mrs. Bacon had never 
done anything else, she would have won 
fame just by that. And then her 
“Sleepy Song,”—it’s wonderful how 
much she knows about children, I 
mean, poetry children, the kind that 
grow in Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden.” 
But, then, she knows a lot, anyway. 
Her love songs are lovely, and her mys- 
tic songs are misty. And, in fact, 
everything she writes is just about 
right. 

But I know what you’re thinking. 
You think these books I’ve shown you 
have too much material and too little 
poetry. You want the soul-essence sort 
that sounds slippery and scans sono- 
rously. Well, you'll get that all right 
ir Arthur Symons’s poems. Just take 
this new two-volume edition ; it’s full of 
purely poetic poetry. It tells about 
things that “swoon in a whirl of light,” 
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and you know any poet that can get 
swoon and whirl in the same line has 
reached the limit. But Mr. Symons is 
pretty fine. I think he’s a painter as 
well as a poet. His lines make you see 
the picture so clearly. Just listen to 
this: 


The pink and black of silk and lace, 
Flushed in the rosy-golden glow 
Of lamp-light on her lifted face ; 
Powder and wig, and pink and lace. 


Can’t you just see that picture? 
Why, it’s as vivid as the stage-setting 
of “Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” 

But if you want to run up against 
real Swinburnian diction, try “Random 
Verse,” by Herman Knickerbocker 
Vielé. He starts out like this: 


As the wake of a wind that leaves 
whiter 

For a moment the waves of the sea; 

As the shadow of wings in their 


flight or 
Of blossoms blind, blown from the 
tree, 
So have lingered the sins and their 
wages, 
The sorrows that smarted and 
stung; 
So pass and shall pass through the 
ages 
The souls of the songs that are 
sung. 


You like that? Yes, I thought you 
would. You’d better buy this book, 
only I feel it my duty to warn you that 
it isn’t entirely written in that key. 
Now, one poem begins: 


Love sat down like a tired tinker, 


Asking only a shady seat. 


Still you never can tell what a poet 
is going to liken things to. I guess 
they think comparisons are melodious. 

Bliss Carman, in this dear book of 











his, “Songs of the Sea Children,” 


says: 


Thou art the sense and semblance 
Of things that never were, 
The meaning of a sunset, 
The tenor of a star. 


Not much for rhyme, is it? But, of 
course, real poets,—and Bliss Carman 
is one,—know the rhymes and when to 
make them, and know the feet and when 
to break them. 

Some of his verses, though, you 
could scan with a T-square. 


The white water-lilies, they sleep on 
the lake, 

Till over the mountain the sun bids 
them wake. 


Now, that has just as good a lilt as 
any Mother Goose Melody. 

You’ll take all these books of poetry? 
All right. Thank you, and here’s one 
more you must have. It’s called “The 
Limerick Up-to-Date Book.” 

What? You don’t know what lim- 
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erick means? Oh, a limerick is a kind 
of poem—like a prose pastel, you 
know. The name limerick comes from 
limned, or painted, and a limerick is a 
study of a mood. I'll read you one: 


There was a young man of Fort 
Blainey, 
Who proposed to a typist named 
Janey ; 
When his friends cried, ‘Oh, dear! 
She’s so old and so queer? 
He replied, ‘But the day was so 
rainy !’ 


You see, it is a very subtile and ethical 
study. It touches on the old question 
of heredity vs. environment. It is, of 
course, the apotheosis of Fatalism, and 
the argument is conclusive. 

Oh, you like those deep, thoughtful 
poems? Yes, I thought you would. 
I’ll send this book with the rest. Good 
morning, Miss Lurline, and thank you 
very much. 

It must be glorious to be a woman 
who can write poetry; but, oh, what a 
fearful thing a poetess is! 


The Cry of the Workers 


BY HERBERT MULLER HOPKINS 


HE babblers in the temple made with hands 
Sat talking, talking, talking, all the day, 
Of rectitude and justice, and the way 
The world should walk, obeying their commands. 
And while the glass recorded golden sands, 
And shadows lengthened in the busy street, 
There came a sound of swift, determined feet, 
And blows upon the portal’s brazen bands, 
And then a voice, relentless and elate: 
‘We care not for your arguments and creeds, 
We care not for your pity or your hate, 
We clamor not for theories, but deeds ; 
Then give us of the heart, and not the head, 


Then give us for our toil, not stones, but bread !” 
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Without Prejudice 


BY ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


The Mighty Microbe 


N, interesting question for one of 
the papers of snippets might be: 


What institution has the statue 
of its porter in front of it? Not to 
fever my readers, I give the answer at 
once. The Pasteur Institute. The 
excellent concierge, Monsieur Jupille, 
although he is still young and lively, 
has the satisfaction, that was denied to 
Shakespeare, of daily seeing himself 
petrified into eternal life. At sixteen 
he was an obscure shepherd-boy: at 
seventeen he was an immortal. The 
story is truly curious. A mad dog had 
inaugurated a reign of terror in a vil- 
lage near which young Jupille grazed 
his flock; it killed the local sheep, and 
bit the children as they came from 
school, so that the place was a hell of 
hydrophobia. The shepherd-boy sal- 
lied forth, like young David, or the 
hero of some ancient myth, to slay the 
monster. He was unarmed even with 
a sling. With his bare hands he grap- 
pled with the mad beast, strangling it, 
but not before it had bitten him. Hy- 
drophobia set in. By a strange co- 
incidence, Pasteur had announced his 
cure two days earlier. Pasteur was a 
child of that very province, and the 
air hummed with his name. The boy 
was sent to him to be treated and was 
his first public cure. The story seized 
popular fancy; an artist sculptured it 
for the Salon. The government— 
what other country than France has 
an intelligent eye for the fine arts, or 


a dramatic situation?—purchased the 
work, and placed it in front of the In- 
stitute. The rescued lad was taken 
into service in the laboratory; a va- 
cancy occurring in the portal pontifi- 
cate, he was promoted to be door- 
keeper. Long may he pull the cord! 

The Pasteur Institute has had many 
a triumph since the exciting days 
when the gospel of germs and microbes, 
of serums and vaccines, seemed to 
promise a new hygienic heaven to poor 
tantalized humanity. The orthodox 
practitioners have been gradually won 
over to bacteriological beliefs. This 
makes all the more regrettable the rift 
which has shown itself in the Institute, 
and which has widened into the resig- 
nation of one of its most celebrated 
chiefs. Doctor Alexander Marmorek, 
after years of study, has had the te- 
merity to announce the cure for con- 
sumption, and all medical Paris is up 
in arms, Pasteurites and anti-Pasteur- 
ites uniting in incredulity. Friendship 
for this brilliant young man—he is 
only thirty-eight—prevents my en- 
gaging in his defense. You will say, 
ignorance, too. But it happens that I 
have personal knowledge of the efficacy 
of the new serum and the miracle it 
wrought in an almost hopeless case of 
tuberculous glands. Marmorek seems 
to be keeping this case up his sleeve, 
so I feel precluded from publishing it, 
but I can not refrain from expressing 
my personal faith that Marmorek is 
on the road to the great discovery, 
even if he has cried Eureka too early! 
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I shall always remember a fascinat- 
ing morning spent with him in his 
laboratory at the Institute—the Insti- 
tute which, alas! knows him no more. 
*Twes like a witches’ kitchen, with 
every kind of serum cooking; vaccine 
in different stages of preparation ; sep- 
tics and anti-septics, toxins and anti- 
toxins; a mysterious world of multi- 
colored phials and vessels. Shake- 
speare nor superstition ever imagined 
weirder brews than are here confected. 
To these mongrel messes guinea pigs 
and horses contribute on equal terms, 
and the lion lies down with the lamb. 
*Tis as if the lesson of the brotherhood 
of all forms of life were being taught 
us through the identity of their dis- 
eases. A cat may look at a king with 
the more confidence that some day a 
feline lymph may supply the answer 
to his people’s prayers. “We are all 
members of one another” would seem 
to be true of the whole creation, which 
groaneth and travaileth with the same 
maladies, and is susceptible of mutual 
innoculation. And he is truly your 
modern magician, this master of mi- 
crobes, whose rigidly-stoppered bottles 
hold the secrets of the cosmos, the es- 
sences of death and life. 

“Here,” said Marmorek, picking up 
a phial the size of a finger, “is enough 
microbic poison to kill off all Paris.” 
Do you wonder that, during the strife 
between Spain and Cuba, a bold, bad 
Cuban sought admission to him and 
asked to purchase a germ which could 
be let loose in the Spanish camp? Mar- 
morek was so tickled by the man’s naive 
notion of his functions that he burst 
out laughing in the fellow’s face: 
whereupon the Cuban, outraged, cry- 
ing, “I see, you are not a serious scien- 
tist,” turned an indignant back upon 
the Institute. 

Perhaps, in verity, the Cuban was 
only in advance of his age. Inasmuch 
as the nations are all vying with one 


another to get hold of the deadliest 
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weapons and explosives, and are en- 
couraging their inventors to the grim- 
mest and ghostliest discoveries, why 
should not the microbe be added to the 
armory, and the greatest nation be, 
not the nation with the greatest gen- 
eral and the most soldiers, but the na- 
tion with the best bacteriologist? Let 
France no longer despair of Alsace- 
Lorraine. One germ against all Ger- 
many! Who knows? The art of war 
becomes ever more subtile; as it is, sol- 
diers scarcely ever see the enemy, and 
*tis no more gruesome to be mowed 
down by a cholera-germ than by a 
smokeless bullet propelled by an invisi- 
ble hand. Cannon and fortress-walls 
would become obsolete under the new 
military conditions, and the line of 
defense would be guarded by quaran- 
tine officers. Frontiers would be liter- 
ally “scientific,” and infection and in- 
jection would replace march and coun- 
termarch. I see no reason why bar- 
racks should not be supplanted by 
laboratories in which new diseases will 
be carefully sought out and old dis- 
eases improved and perfected. After 
all, it is not a natural malady to have 
a dumdum bullet exploding in your 
inside. The cost of war material will 
be enormously reduced by introducing 
simpler weapons into the enemy’s sys- 
tem: weapons with which he can not 
help co-operating, even to his own de- 
struction. Why keep huge standing 
armies, when one messenger-boy can 
be despatched with a microbe like a 
true messenger of death? Thus may 
at last be effected the often promised 
reduction of European armaments: I 
see no such hope in the progress of 
Christianity, even under the auspices 
of the Little Father of Holy Russia. 
Quite another perspective did my 
Pasteurite friend open up to me—a 
boundless horizon of private crime. 
He told me of a poison which abso- 
lutely leaves no traces in the body of 
the victim; a decoction of the best 
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Borgia brand. Obviously I can not 
publish the recipe: there are too many 
novelists about. 

Far weightier than these practical 
applications of the new bacteriology 
are the questions raised by the trans- 
formed view of the universe to which it 
leads us. Pathology and theology are 
not to be sundered. 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk 
the earth, wrote Milton, but our gen- 
eration reads it, “Millions of mighty 
microbes.” And against these swarm- 
ing; invaders, awaiting the minutest 
opening for their campaign, lies perdu 
in our veins a garrison of no less vig- 
ilant defenders, the phagocytes or 
white corpuscles, without which no 
drop of blood can hope to hold its own. 
What strange law of sacrifice and serv- 
ice thus knits the lowliest atom, visible 
only through the microscope, with the 
whole scheme, and draws together the 
threads of world-history? One stur- 
dier phagocyte might save a Cesar’s 
life and change the destinies of man- 
kind. Nature expects every corpuscle 
to do its duty, and however humbly 
we seem to be placed in the infinite cos- 
mic scheme, let us fulfil as valiantly as 
may be whatsoever task lies to hand, 
for within the circle of duty all radii 
are equal. A child’s fingers may open 
the dam that swamps a kingdom, and 
what is an important réle in the world’s 
workshop, and what is not, no man can 
say. Who can think without a tender 
fellow-feeling of all those microscopic 
creatures who find in his body their 
home, their universe, their stellar sys- 
tem, as they swim about his red and 
white Niles; to whom he is obscurely 
indebted for his vitality, and who will 
find in his death their glacial age and 
ultimate cosmic catastrophe? Poor 
little dependents, poor loyal servitors! 
Methought I was a man, but lo! I am 
a feudal system. And ye, too, my 
parasites, multiplex minute, striving 
so desperately for a livelihood, fall to 
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and welcome. I know that none of you 
hath the field to itself, nay that each 
of you is saddled with parasites of its 
own. Fall to, then, and let the devil 
take the hindmost! For you, as for 
me, the most that can be hoped is a 
fair field and no favor. 


Barrie’s Plays 


ARRIE’S plays give me a peculiar 

pleasure, even if I never see them. 
As a matter of fact, I do see them 
sooner or later, but this is an added 
pleasure. The primary satisfaction is 
that of the vindicated prophet who, in 
the darkest days of the British drama, 
and the brightest nights of the Play- 
goers’ Club, ventured to challenge the 
professional platitude that only actors 
could write plays. One feels almost 
tempted to say it is only actors who 
can not write plays. In those days— 
or nights—I dare say I succumbed to 
this temptation. Nay, I do remember 
pointing out how the actor denied Eu- 
clid, and imagined the part greater 
than the whole. “I write plays, not 
parts,” cried Ibsen, and the play- 
wright’s point of view is never that of 
the actor. But, setting aside the 
actor’s craving for the center of the 
stage, he is peculiarly unfitted by his 
stage experience for the task of play- 
writing. For this much-vaunted expe- 
rience is only a knowledge of stage 
groupings and climaxes that have 
pleased past audiences: experience is 
the mother of convention, not inven- 
tion. The schoolboy who defined 
“plagiarist” as “a writer of plays” 
was indeed inspired. Imagine the fig- 
ures in pictures setting up as painters 
on the ground of their knowledge of 
poses, and you have no unjust analogy 
of the claims of the actor to manufac- 
ture original drama. That some actors 
can write plays is undeniable, but this 
is in despite of their handicap of stage 














experience; acting does not entirely 
incapacitate a man from thinking and 
creating. The success of Barrie has 
dispelled forever the notion that a man 
must black his face before he can write 
a negro melody. This terrible mystery 
of stage construction which was flaunt- 
ed in the faces of men of letters, this 
abracadabra of technique, turns out to 
be a mere lime-lit bogy. It is pleasing 
to think I was never taken in. Not 
that much insight was required: one 
had only to look across to the Conti- 
nent to see the man of letters pursuing 
all the pathways of Parnassus alike: 
writing his plays, his poems, his novels, 
his essays, and throwing his observa- 
tion and emotion into every kind of 
mold as the burning heart of him 
pleased. I am far from arguing that 
the appearance of Barrie at three Lon- 
don theaters simultaneously stamps 
him as a play-writer. But it does 
prove that he can please the box-office, 
which is all that the profession means 
by “writing plays.” Hence, my chuck- 
ling content at each new hundredth 
night. 

But were Barrie merely to write the 
plays that an actor could have written, 
he would simply have proved his ability 
as a parodist. It is because Barrie has 
approached the stage as an artist that 
he has vindicated the indispensability 
of the literary man to a form of liter- 
ature. As omelettes can not be made 
without eggs, so plays can not be made 
without heart and brain. The cold 
craftsmanship of the most cunning 
stage-carpenter can not replace the 
throb of life. If I have any drop of 
discontent in my cup of joy, it is that 
Barrie has not taken the stage and its 
art seriously enough. He has tossed 
his gifts to the theater, if not quite 
like a Timon crying, “Uncover, dogs, 
and lap,” at least as in gay defiance 
and challenge of its parroted exigen- 
cies. ‘Never keep a secret from your 
audience” is one of the most ancient 
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traditions of the craft, and indeed one 
of the few for which an Aristotle or a 
Lessing could find esthetic justifica- 
tion. Yet London is flocking to see 
“Little Mary,” in which a secret is 
kept from curtain-rise to curtain-fall. 

“Cut the cackle and come to the 
’osses” is another favorite dictum. 
There must be no standing still, noth- 
ing but continuous movement and de- 
velopment. Yet “The Professor’s 
Love Story” stands still for scene after 
scene, devoted as it is to the quiet de- 
velopment of a theme whose essence is 
not agitated action. And in none of 
Barrie’s plays is the slow creation of 
“atmosphere” sacrificed to this con- 
ventional canon. Moreover, his sub- 
ject-matter is almost always individual 
and unexpected, and instead of a hack- 
dramatist working by rules, we are 
privileged to enjoy the free play of 
an original mind watching the tragi- 
comedy of life. 

But Barrie’s specific contribution to 
the stage is, paradoxically enough, less 
that importation of intellectual ideas 
and psychologic observation which 
might have been expected from a lit- 
erary invader than a contribution to 
the pure technique of the theater. 
“Walker, London,” revealed him at 
the outset as a positive innovator in 
the region of theatrical effect. The 
houseboat as the scene of a comedy 
was not only a novel setting that had 
occurred to no actor, however inexperi- 
enced, but by supplying several stand- 
ing points for the actors—the shore, 
the windowed saloon, the deck—prac- 
tically yielded three stages, producing 
a space-harmony of duets and trios, as 
a character on deck colloqued with one 
on land, or an occupant of the saloon 
thrust a head from the interior. Such 
devices tend vastly to enliven the action 
of the piece. The “practical” stage- 
manager usually rings the changes on 
a few stock traditions of the person- 
ages and has no other way of animat- 
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ing the action than by directing them 
to “cross.” Judging by our stage, 
you would imagine that restlessness 
was the Englishman’s leading charac- 
teristic. In “Little Mary” Barrie has 
made a further contribution to theatric 
“counterpoint and harmony.” The 
chemist’s shop, seen through the back- 
parlor, which is also a créche contain- 
ing babies boxed up at various points 
and at varying altitudes, supplies, in 
even more inventive fashion ‘than the 
houseboat, that stage of several planes 
which Barrie prefers to the flat boards. 
No fresher or more amusing effect than 
the sudden popping out of a baby’s 
head has been added to the stage in 
my memory. May it induce a divine 
discontent with the collapse of a char- 
acter whose chair has been removed—a 
laugh-recipe hitherto infallible. And 
this extension of the stage-gamut, 
mark you, is the work, not of an actor, 
but of a literary ignoramus. 

And apart from his stage-settings, 
Barrie has invented likewise in the do- 
main of stage-grouping. These elders 
that peer over the wall at “The Little 
Minister,” these inquisitive spinsters in 
“Quality Street” who glue their ears 
to the floor to catch the flirtations of 
the kitchen, that shipwrecked company 
round the cooking-caldron of the 
* Admirable Crichton,” that crowd at 
the marriage in “The Wedding Guest” 
—all display the sort of “composi- 
tion” that could never have been ac- 
quired at an academy for play-mak- 
ing. Add the facts that his back- 
grounds are not mere decorations, but 
are intimately fused with the story 
which he has to tell, and which they 
enhance, and you will agree that the 
author of “Little Mary” and “The 
Little Minister” (not to mention “The 
Little White Bird”) is quite a little 
Wagner. “Little,” because, except in 
“The Wedding Guest,” Barrie has 
chosen to leave great action and pas- 
sion at the stage-door. In “Quality 





Street” he reproduces the genre pic- 
tures of “Cranford” in the “Admirable 
Crichton” and “Little Mary” he finds 
in the foibles and appetites of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy material for sprightly 
fantasias. ‘The cotter’s son, who glo- 
ried in Margaret Ogilvy, naturally 
finds the conception of hereditary effi- 
ciency and dignity derisible enough— 
“Have you black roofs to your 
mouths?” asks little Moira—but this 
Leit-Motif is a little obvious. Nor is 
the comedy of overeating as clamorous 
« thesis for a dramatist as the tragedy 
of underfeeding. But the streaks of 
poetic imagination in all his plays— 
notably the night-vigil in “The Wed- 
ding Guest,” with its suggestion of 
the mystery of sleep and the world, 
and the entire prologue of “Little 
Mary”—encourage the hope _ that 
comedy, however fresh, and _ satire, 
however medicinal, will not wholly ab- 
sorb his genius. His hold over man- 
agers and public gives him a unique 
opportunity of uplifting our stage by 
a work of sustained power, conceived 
as seriously and executed with as much 
creative detail as any of his novels. 


The Traveler’s Own Phrase 
Book 


ESIRING to improve my ac- 
quaintance with Spanish as a 
preliminary to setting out for my cas- 
tle in Spain, I obtained a little book 
called “John Bull in Spain.” It 
turned out to be a book made in Ger- 
many, and decorated with a Union 
Jack. At first it appeared to contain 
what I had long wished to see in such 
a vade-mecum. For I had never met, 
in any language, a phrase-book which 
really followed the actual course of a 
traveler’s journey into a new country ; 
beginning with “Do I change here for 
A?” or “Is this B?” continuing with 
natural remarks in the exact temporal 














order as to luggage and vehicles, and 
concluding its first section with the in- 
stallation of the traveler in a comfort- 
able room. Perhaps such a series of 
dialogues should be written by a novel- 
ist, for the ordinary compiler never 
seems to possess sufficient observation 
or imagination to follow the simple 
sequence of life, and the actual needs 
of any given situation, however prosaic 
and however frequent. Even Cook’s 
polyglot Conversation Book, which 
starts with a flash of genius—‘ That 
is asking too much!”—soon breaks 
down in irrelevant babble. Indeed, I 
have rarely found a Book of Dialogues 
superior to the seventeenth-century 
specimen I picked up on a book-stall, 
in which I tell my valet (would I pos- 
sessed one!): “I wish to go out. 
Bring me my coat, and my sword, and 
my horse, and my cows, and my ass, 
and my maid-servant.” 

What, however, made me imagine I 
had at last found my novelist-mentor 
was the remark in his preface: “In this 
little book an attempt has been made to 
furnish the traveler with the words and 
sentences which the Editor knows from 
Experience are required on a journey 
—free from the puerilities and vulgar 
nonsense which usually supply their 
place in similar works.” Alas! what a 
Spanish boast! True, my guide com- 
mences by making me enumerate coins 
and greetings. But very soon I find 
myself observing: “It is a long time 
since we have seen each other.” Then 
this other person is either not a Span- 
iard, or has in the past conversed with 
me in some other language! The sen- 
tence may be necessary for me six 
months later, but assuredly not at the 
moment of entry. My interlocutor 
proceeds to ask, “Have you had much 
to do?” to which I reply: “Yes, sir; 
I have had much translation work to 
do.” Is there one person in a thousand 
who would find himself compelled to 
such a reply, or is it the peculiar merit 
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of the book that within its modest com- 
pass it caters even for the one person 
in a thousand? On arriving at the 
frontier, somebody, apparently the 
custom-house official, informs me that 
in Spain the duties are generally very 
high. I find, however, by way of com- 
pensation, that at Madrid the hotel 
omnibus costs only five cents. But, in- 
stead of stepping in, I cry, “Cabman, 
take me to a good hotel, which, besides, 
must be elegant and cheap.” Appar- 
ently leaving my luggage there with- 
out a word, I instantly rush off to San 
Sebastian Street to buy my wife a 
bracelet. Warning my host, “I shall 
leave to-morrow at sunrise, God will- 
ing,” I now take a furnished room. 
It costs twenty-five pesetas, payable in 
advance. I inquire, “When must I 
give notice in order to leave?” “Every 
fortnight,” is the startling answer. 
For breakfast, “I take (sic) tea with 
bread, butter and eggs, raw ham and 
sausage.” The price of this breakfast 
is one peseta. In the restaurant I eat 
“spinages and meat,” and remark to 
the waiter, not with mute finger-lan- 
guage, but in dramatic declamation: 
“Here is your tip!” On going to the 
postoffice I discover that “‘my name is 
Wilby.” Proceeding to the “tele- 
graphic office,” I send a telegram to 
Bordeaux and at once “feel very un- 
well,” so that, “I should like to go to 
the doctor.” This device, artless as 
the machinery by which songs are led 
up to in musical plays, introduces the 
section entitled “The Doctor.” <A 
doctor is recommended to me. On my 
inquiring, “Is he experienced?” my 
informant replies: “Ah, I am telling 
you the truth; he has attained much 
fame.” ‘This sentence preludes an ap- 
parent advertisement of a real doctor. 
As, however, “his specialties (sic) are 
the diseases of women, surgery, and 
skin diseases,” he scarcely seems emi- 
nently desirable for the illness conse- 
quent on sending a telegram to Bor- 
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deaux. It would appear, nevertheless, 
that I go to him and that he calls me 
“poor thing!” I enumerate all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, and purchase 
“a mustard plaster, resin oil, an 
emetic, and some ante-pyrine pow- 
ders.” On inquiring, “What do I owe 
you, Doctor?” I am told, “Pay what 
you please.” This reminds me dole- 
fully of the many Italian barbers who 
have fleeced me by charging this par- 
ticular amount. Curiously enough, as 
if following my thoughts, my cicerone 
conducts me to “The Hairdresser,” 
who, to my inquiry, “Have you 
paint?” replies: “Yes, madame; red, 
white, yellow, and coffee-color.” I 
give the order, “Dye my hair a light 
yellow.” Probably, however, the “ma- 
dame” is not a slip, but indicates that 
my wife has taken possession of the 
stage, for in the next section she holds 
discourse with “The Laundress,” who 
naively tells her “the gentleman oppo- 
site said that you have some linen for 
the wash.” Without resentment, my 
wife inquires: “Have you seen whether 
my husband is in the refreshment bar, 
or has he gone to the bank?” This 
leads on to “The Bank,” where I am 
informed “the bill is false,” and I obe- 
diently ejaculate “The deuce!” (“Voto 
al Diablo!”) Leaving the clerk to go 
to the devil, I proceed to “The Stores,” 
where a mad hatter informs me: “I 
have hats from ten to eighteen reales.” 
To which I sanely reply, “I will take 
the one at twenty reales.” “The To- 
bacconist” informs me: “People of 
good position smoke genuine Havana 
cigars. They are the best in regard 
to their aroma, elegance, and form, and 
also because they are celebrated.” I 
appear to be shopping early, for the 
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workmen are just going to their work, 
and the tobacconist volunteers the ex- 
planation that he opens at this raw 
hour because the passing workmen 
“like to carry a cigar in the mouth.” 
“Oh, this fire animates the spirit,” I 
comment, wittily, and pleased doubtless 
with his responsive smile, I cry: “Give 
me a couple of these cigars, as we are 
allowed to indulge in such pleasures.” 
Perambulating “The Town,” I am 
asked, “Where are you going to?” “I 
am going to the Exposition.” The 
conversation proceeds: ‘Where is the 
Exposition?” ‘In Central America.” 
“In the Guatemalan Republic. But I 
do not know exactly if I shall go there. 
I like Expositions very much.” In the 
sequel, I do not go there, but to a bull- 
fight, concerning which I am told, 
“Every Spaniard has the feeling of 
sincere regret when he has not seen 
one.” The conversation suddenly de- 
generates into a mere vocabulary, in 
this astonishing order: “The Day Be- 
fore the Marriage,” “A Drunken 
State,” “Inebriety,” “Love.” In the 
last “Chat” in the book I again ex- 


“press my desire to go to Guatemala. 


This hankering for Guatemala is 
shared and explained by my Spanish 
acquaintance, who has heard very many 
stories told by his parents of this re- 
public, the capital of which is known 
as “Paris in Central America.” I cap 
his enthusiasm by declaring, “I shall 
take a Guatemala beauty for my in- 
separable wife.” Such are the state- 
ments “which the Editor knows from 
Experience are required on a journey.” 
What I am to say to the wife for whom 
I have bought a bracelet and who has 
tried to please me by dyeing her hair 
a light yellow, no dialogue indicates. 














The Monstrosity 


BY HERMAN KNICKERBOCKER VIELE 


IFTEEN minutes after Mr. and 

Mrs. Lemuel Livermore, accom- 

panied by their daughter Selma, 
had driven away from their comfort- 
able West Side residence, for the pur- 
pose of attending an annual family 
gathering at the house of Mrs. Liver- 
more’s widowed mother, Mrs. Pease, on 
the opposite side of Central Park, the 
Livermore domestics were stirred by a 
more than usually imperative ring at 
the front door-bell. It was Christmas 
Eve, a season when mercantile delivery 
wagons may appear at any hour. Pres- 
ents had been arriving all the after- 
noon, and the sight of a large van 
backed up against the curbstone occa- 
sioned no surprise. 

“What are they bringing us now?” 
inquired Bates, the butler, who rarely 
condescended to open the door in the 
absence of the family, from his pantry. 

“Tt looks to me something like a 
sofa,” replied the smiling housemaid, 
who generally knew by instinct when 
the ringer was to be young and good- 
looking, “and the delivery gentlemen 
want to know where to put it.” 

“A sofa, is it?” exclaimed the but- 
ler, coming forward, “I'd like to know 
who has been silly enough to make a 
present of a sofa to a family who have 
already more household goods than 
they know what to do with. They’ll be 
sending in a porcelain bath-tub next,” 
he added with a grunt, as he unbolted 
the second half of the front door to 
make room for a cumbrous piece of 
furniture, just then ascending the 


steps apparently upon four lusty legs. 
“Here, you fellows, wipe your feet and 
put it in the parlor, and when the fam- 
ily comes home I bet somebody’ll get a 
blessing.” 

The sofa was, in point of fact, a 
well-fed lounge, corpulent and plushy 
and beflowered, and when, its wrap- 
pings removed, it occupied the center 
of the Livermore pink and white draw- 
ing-room, the Livermore bric-a-brac 
and bibelots and bijouterie appeared 
to turn a trifle pale and to shrink with- 
in themselves, as though a note of dis- 
cord had distressed them. 

“Lord!” said the housemaid, frank- 
ly, as she regarded the latest unwel- 
come acquisition, “but it is a beast!” 

“Sets the room off, don’t it?” re- 
marked the fattest and most optimistic 
of the furniture men, as he consulted a 
memorandum in his hat. “Come in 
handy, won’t it, when the missus wants 
to snatch a nap in the afternoon?” 

The butler and the housemaid ex- 
changed a glance of tolerant pity, but 
such benighted ignorance of social use 
was beyond enlightenment. 

“Best give it a good brush-up to 
bring out the colors,” the optimist ad- 
monished, surveying his late burden 
admiringly. 

“T wouldn’t touch it with the tongs,” 
declared the housemaid, and the butler 
prophesied, “It won’t stop long to 
gather dust where it is when the missus 
sets eyes on it once.” 

“Well,” moralized the other, with a 
comprehensive glance about the room, 
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“it’s certainly a fact that rich folks 
does come in for all the luck.” 

And so saying he withdrew, accom- 
panied by his mate, and the bolts were 
shot behind them. 

“Our dinner will be getting cold,” 
observed the butler. “Go down, Mary 
Anne, and tell the cook I’m coming, 
and I’ll bring down the decanters. That 
sherry’s hardly fit to serve upstairs 
again.” 

The housemaid sniffed. 

“Be careful, Mr. Bates,” she cau- 
tioned him. “The old butler, Auguste, 
was discharged because he found so 
many bottles of champagne unfit to 
serve upstairs.” 

“Auguste,” rejoined the butler, 
“was a French duffer. He ought to 
have known that even broadminded 
gentlemen always count champagne.” 

“Shall we leave the lights all burn- 
ing in the parlor?” asked the house- 
maid. 

“Certainly,” replied Bates; “it 
wouldn’t do for the missus to stumble 
over that thing in the dark.” 

“Lord!” said the housemaid, with a 
parting glance across her shoulder. 
“Lord! but it is a beast.” 

“An out and out monstrosity,” the 
butler agreed. 

Time passed; the servants went 
their ways; the parlor gas purred 
soothingly ; the bric-a-brac engaged in 
whispered consultation. | Whatever 
happened, the monstrosity should be 
made to feel its isolation—and it did. 
It stood a thing apart from its envi- 
ronment; it seemed to sigh, and pres- 
ently its plebeian breast began to heave 
as with emotion. A crack developed in 
its tufted side, a pair of eyes appeared 
within the crack. The gas purred on; 
sounds from the servants’ hall below 
suggested that the sherry had begun 
to express itself in terms of merriment. 
The crack grew wider until the sofa 
opened like a fat and flowery trunk. 
The eyes became a head, the head a 
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man, who sat upon the sofa’s edge and 
looked about him. 

“All zings is the same,” he mur- 
mured to himself in broken English. 
“Nothing is changed except that ze 
arrangements are in less taste zan in 
my time. Ah, people do not know when 
zay have ze good fortune.” 

He sighed, and, rising, ventured one 
large foot, encased in a felt shoe, upon 
the rug. He stood and gazed about 
him lovingly, as one who contemplates 
inanimate things once dear. He moved 
with noiseless caution to the nearest 
door and disappeared. Presently he 
returned, bearing a salver laden with 
pieces of silver from the dining-room 
—an ice-pitcher, an epergne, some 
dishes; these he proceeded deftly to 
roll in flannel bags, depositing each 
with loving care in the interior of the 
Monstrosity. Another expedition re- 
sulted in an equally attractive lot of 
plate, to be bestowed as carefully. 
Next, stepping to the mantel-piece, he 
selected a modest pair of Dresden im- 
ages from the assortment there dis- 
played. 

“These,” he soliloquized, “are mine 
undoubtedly. I might have broken 
them a thousand times and did not, 
and, therefore they are mine.” 

He laid the figures tenderly and al- 
most with a sigh beside the silver and 
closed the heavy tufted lid upon them. 

“T will go upstairs for ze last 
time,” he mused, a trace of sadness on 
his Gallic features, “and behold if 
Madame is still as careless with her 
jewel-box as in old days. I will as- 
certain for myself if Monsieur still 
sticks his scarf-pins in ze pincushion. 

Ah, but it is depressing to re- 
visit once familiar scenes. It makes 
one shed ze tear.” 

The tall clock in the hall struck half- 
past eight. 

Even as the clock struck the butler 
below was rising to propose a toast. 

* *Here’s to those that love us’,’ it 
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began and went on; “‘Here’s to us 
that love those’,”—but as this was not 
the way it should have gone on, the 
butler paused and blinked in disap- 
proval at the cook, who laughed. 

“*Here’s to those that love those 
that love those that love those’,” he 
persisted solemnly, and might have 
continued the hierarchy still further 
had not an electric summons from the 
front door interrupted him. 

“Sakes!” cried the cook, “what can 


that be?” 


“More presents,” the housemaid 
suggested. 
“Another monstrosity, Ill be 


bound,” the butler chuckled, stumbling 
from the room. “Let’sh all go shee 
about it.” 

He climbed the stairs unsteadily, 
and made his way along the hall with 
noticeable digressions from an even 
course. 

“ *Here’s to those that love us that 
love them’,” he caroled cheerily, and 
when, with fumbling fingers, he had 
thrown the front door open, his eyes, 
still blinking, failed to perceive for the 
moment that Mr. Livermore himself 
stood on the threshold, surrounded by 
some half a score of muffled figures. 

“Bates,” began Mr. Livermore, “I 
forgot my latch-key, and P 

“Get away with you,” cried cheer- 
ful Mr. Bates; “we’ve got all the mon- 
strosities we want already. ‘Here’s to 
them that love them that we love’ . .” 

“Bates,” said Mr. Livermore, 
“you’re drunk.” 

“Shir,” said Bates; “shir, I ashure 
you sherry was not fit to sherve up- 
stairs.” 

“Bates,” said Mr. Livermore, 
are very drunk.” 

“Shir,” said Bates, “shir, I ashure 
you it’s all owing to that monstrosity. 
Monstrosity not fit to sherve upstairs.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Livermore had lost 
no time in pushing past her husband 
into the hall, followed by Selma, fol- 
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lowed by her widowed mother, Mrs. 
Pease, and Mr. Bertram Pease, her 
brother, and Miss McCunn, to whom 
Mr. Pease was supposed to be atten- 
tive, and Cousin Laura Fanshaw, and 
the two Misses Mapes, and Mr. Sellars, 
and Doctor Van Cott, all old friends, 
and a young gentleman by the name of 
Mickleworth, whom nobody knew much 
about, except Selma, who, for reasons 
of her own, kept her knowledge to her- 
self. He had been invited to the family 
party as a chum of Cousin Dick Bus- 
by’s, and was to have come with Dick, 
but the latter gentleman, at the last 
moment having received a more prom- 
ising invitation, had sent word that he 
was ill. 

While Mr. Livermore drew Bates 
aside, the housemaid busied herself 
with the ladies’ wraps. 

“You’re through dinner early, 
ma’am,” she said to Mrs. Livermore. 

“We haven’t had any dinner, Mary 
Anne,” replied her mistress. ‘‘ Mother’s 
range exploded, or something awful 
happened to the pipes just after we sat 
down, and everything was ruined. So 
we brought the entire parfy here in 
cabs. Tell cook she must give us some 
sort of a meal at once . canned 
tomato soup to begin with, followed by 
cold canned tongue, and . 

“The breakfast fishballs,” ‘suggest- 
ed Mary Anne. 

‘Excellent !” exclaimed her mistress. 
“And after that we might have . . .” 


“Marmalade,” suggested Mary 
Anne. 

“And buckwheat cakes,” Selma in- 
terrupted. 


“Of course,” her mother acquiesced, 
“that will have to do . with 
lots of bread and butter . And 
now,” she added cheerfully, turning to 
her guests, “we'll all go into the draw- 
ing-room and guess conundrums till 
dinner is ready. How fortunate it 
was that we had had our oysters be- 
fore the accident.” 
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“My dear,” said Mr. Livermore in 
a whisper, “I fear that Bates is hope- 
lessly intoxicated.” 

“Oh, Lemuel, what are we to do?” 
gasped the hostess, clutching the hat- 
rack for support. 

They were alone together in the hall 
and face to face with a dilemma. 

“T give it up,” said Mr. Livermore. 

“You can’t,” rejoined his wife, 
“You'll have to think of something.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the gentle- 
man, foolishly, “an angel might be in- 
duced to come down from heaven . .” 

But his words were truer than he 
thought; a figure which had been 
creeping unobserved down the stairs 
now stood before them. 

“Auguste!” gasped Mrs. Livermore, 
with an almost superstitious start. 

“Yes, Madame,” replied her former 
servant, while his benignant smile 
brought reassurance; “it is I. I have 
taken ze liberty of dropping in to 
wish Madame a merry Christmas.” 

“Thank Heaven!” cried the hostess, 
restraining her impulse to fall upon his 
neck. “Now you must stay and help 
us out of our difficulties. You know 
exactly where all the silver is.” 

“Perfectly,” replied the man, re- 
spectfully, “‘and it will give me great 
pleasure to once more serve Madame.” 

“Auguste,” said Mr. Livermore, 
“let bygones be forgotten. Go quickly 
and set the table, and put on every- 
thing to make it look attractive.” 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” Auguste pro- 
tested, “might it not seem out of place 
to display too much silver at such a 
simple meal ?” 

“He is right,” declared Mrs. Liver- 
more, “Auguste is right. His taste was 
always perfect—even in champagne.” 

Further discussion was prevented 
for the time by Selma’s appearance at 
the drawing-room door, convulsed with 
mirth. Close at her side stood Mr. 
Mickleworth, also laughing. 

“Oh, mamma!” cried the daughter 
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of the house, “will you come and see 
what somebody has sent us as a pres- 
ent? The ugliest thing conceivable, an 
absolute monstrosity.” 

But the Livermores were thankful 
for the sofa, and the diversion which it 
brought. As no one present could pos- 
sibly have made such a choice, they felt 
at liberty to abuse it to their hearts’ 
content, and they stood just then in 
dire need of something to abuse . . . 
until the fishballs filled the atmosphere 
with welcome fragrance. 

Later, after Auguste had compound- 
ed his celebrated punch, they said some 
most amusing things about the lounge. 

“It would make a capital wedding 
gift,” laughed Mr. Livermore, with a 
sly glance at Mr. Bertram Pease, and 
Miss McCunn declared that she would 
die single rather than begin married 
life in the society of the monstrosity. 

As time went on the spirit of the 
joyous season filled the company, and 
Yule-tide pastimes were suggested. 

“In my young days,” said Mrs. 
Pease, growing distinctly sporty, “we 
used to play hide-and-seek all over the 
old homestead, and whoever found the 
person hiding was entitled to a kiss.” 

“Capital!” pronounced Doctor Van 
Cott, debating which of the Misses 
Mapes a prosperous practitioner would 
be most fortunate in finding. 

“Let’s play it now,” cried Uncle 
Bertram, knowing quite well whom he 
himself should seek most diligently. 

“Good!” put in Mr. Mickleworth, 
“T’ll be It first. All go into the little 
smoking-room, and when I say ‘Coo’ 
come out and look for me.” To Selma 
he added, in a whisper, “If you, while 
searching, should hum ‘In the Gloam- 
ing’ softly, may I scratch to let you 
know where I am?” 

Miss Livermore blushed. 

Now, of course, the game was all a 
joke, not to be taken seriously, and to 
make the situation funnier, Mr. Mick- 
leworth, who, in his boarding-house, 
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commonly kept his evening clothes in a 
divan box, went direct to the monstros- 
ity and climbed in, closing the lid up- 
on himself. But as it happened, Mr. 
Mickleworth’s box was old-fashioned 
and unprovided with the latest patent 
catch, impregnable to those unac- 
quainted with the combination. His 
position, therefore, in the lounge’s 
dark interior must have been alarm- 
ing for a moment, had he net discov- 
ered an ample breathing hole, con- 
cealed from outward observation by a 
fringe. Some bundles, hard and angu- 
lar, occasioned but a trifling incon- 
venience at his feet. 

“Coo!” cried Mr. Mickleworth 
through the hole, when he had allowed 
sufficient time to mystify his fellow 
players. But for a moment it seemed 
to him that the others had not been 
playing fair, for there were voices 
speaking close to him. 

“Say, you’re a slick one, Frenchy,” 
somebody remarked in unfamiliar ac- 
cents. “You'll have your picture in 
the Gallery yet.” 

“Zat is all right,” a foreign voice 
replied, “I know my business.” 

Now others appeared to join in the 
conversation, and it became evident 
that the entire company had entered. 

“Let me out!’ cried Mr. Mickle- 
worth, but in the general Babel no one 
heard, and presently Mrs. Livermore’s 
silvery notes were audible above the 
rest. 

“Tt was a very stupid mistake,” she 
said. “You should have known such an 
ugly thing could not be for us. Please 
take it away at once, and another time 
be more careful about reading the ad- 
dress.” 

“I’m sorry, mum,” retorted some- 
body, “but I do hope you won’t go for 
to report us to the firm? We’re just 
pore workingmen.” 

“You have probably been drinking,” 
put in Mr. Livermore, magnanimously, 
“and as it is Christmas we will over- 
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look the error. Auguste, see that they 
do not scratch the wood-work.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Selma, joyfully, 
“It’s going. The Monstrosity is being 
taken away. I hope whoever gets it 
will appreciate its merits more than we 
did.” 

“Let me out! Let me out!” cried 
Mr. Mickleworth, but by this time all 
the guests were chattering louder than 
ever. 

Doctor Van Cott and the two Misses 
Mapes joined hands and danced as 
King David did before the Ark. Mr. 
Bertram Pease at the piano began to 
play the first selection that occurred to 
him, which chanced to be the Wedding 
March. The others clapped their 
hands and cheered. : 

“Let me out!” cried Mr. Mickle- 
worth for the last time from his pris- 
on, but an oily apron was now pressed 
tight against the hole, and he caught 
the whispered observation : 

“Say, Frenchy, you must have 
chucked the cat in by mistake.” 

He felt himself raised, jolted, 
tipped; he felt the chili of cold night 
air as it found access through the 
crack. He realized that he was being 
thrust feet first into a van and driven 
rapidly, he knew not where. 


“And now,” said Mr. Sellars, “I 
think we had better look for Mr. 
Mickleworth.” 

“Let us begin in the butler’s pan- 
try,” ‘suggested Cousin Laura Fan- 
shaw, not loud enough for any one else 
to hear. 

The Christmas party sought high 
and low; they penetrated to the upper 
floors, and not until Selma had sung 
“In the Gloaming” before every closet 
door did they give up the quest. 

“It’s most mysterious,” asserted the 
host. 

“It’s worse,” his wife corrected him; 
‘it’s most ill-bred.” 

“Oh, we must look again,” cried 
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Selma, now in real distress; “he may 
be lying somewhere faint and ill.” 

“Nonsense!” rejoined Mrs. Pease. 
“Leave him alone, and, my word for it, 
he will make his appearance in a little 
while looking silly enough. Lemuel, a 
glass of water, if you please.” 

While the good lady sank exhausted 
to a chair, her devoted son-in-law has- 
tened to the dining-room to supply her 
want. 

“The ice pitcher is not there,” he 
said, returning. “I'll ring.” 

“But the pitcher must be in its usual 
place on the sideboard with the other 
silver,” his wife protested. 

“But all the same, it isn’t,” he in- 
sisted. “There is nothing on the side- 
board; not a thing. Come see for 
yourself.” 

This gave occasion for the playful 
aphorism concerning the inability of 
man to see beyond his nose, but pres- 
ently a scream from Mrs. Livermore 
confirmed her husband’s statement. 

““My pitcher!” she cried, piteously. 
“My silver dishes! My epergne! 
Where have they gone? Where is Au- 
guste?” 

“Auguste,” said Mary Anne, who, 
scenting an excitement, now ran up the 
kitchen stairs, “has also gone. He 
drove off with the sofa in the van.” 

“With the sofa?” 

“Yes, ma’am; sitting on it.” 

“Robbed!” cried Mr. Livermore, 
with a lightning flash of keen convic- 
tion, and the entire company repeated 
in a hollow chorus: 

‘Robbed !” 

But Mr. Livermore’s lightning, 
after the manner of such fluids, was 
not satisfied to score a single bull’s-eye. 

“Tt was a deep conspiracy,” he went 
on, becoming clairvoyant, “and ten to 
one that Mickleworth young man was 
in the plot.” 

“You shall not say such horrid 
things of him, papa!” cried Selma. 
“A thief!” persisted Mr. Livermore, 
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“A villain in dis- 
I don’t believe that this im- 
postor was ever Cousin Dick’s old 
chum.” 

“Oh, papa,” 
trembling; “Dick himself introduced 
Mr. Mickleworth to me at Southamp- 


disregarding her. 
guise! 


Selma interrupted, 


ton last summer. I did not tell you 
about it till you could know him and 
see how nice he is.” 

“Nice?” gasped her 
“Nice?” 

“Yes, mamma,” Selma cried, sob- 
bing, but still undaunted; “awfully 
nice, and he can write the most respect- 
ful little notes.” 

“Notes?” screamed her mother. 
“Selma, you stand there and tell me 
you have corresponded with a burglar? 
Oh, that I should have lived to see this 
day!” 

Miss McCunn, much disturbed, had 
retired to the smoking-room, where Mr. 
Bertram Pease did all he could to com- 
fort her. Doctor Van Cott on the stairs 
had put an impartial arm about each 
of the Misses Mapes. Cousin Laura 
Fanshaw, behind a screen, wept copi- 
ously on Mr. Sellars’ left lapel. 

“In my young days,” said Mrs. 
Pease, “we kept a closer watch on both 
our children and our silverware.” 

“Mother,” cried Mrs. Livermore, 
“don’t make things worse by being ag- 
gravating. Poor Selma is suffering 
enough.” 

“IT am not suffering at all,” pro- 
tested Selma, stoutly. “My faith in 
George remains unshaken.” 

“George!” ejaculated her mother. 
Lemuel, do you hear?” 

“I do,” replied Mr. Livermore, 
“and Ill attend to George’s case just 
as soon as I can get Mulberry Street 
on the telephone.” 

“Stop!” cried his wife; “we must 
avoid a scandal.” 

The doorbell, which had taken such 
an active part in this eventful evening, 
now rang again. A silence followed, 


mother. 














while the form of Bates was seen to 
pass through the hall. Then, almost 
with his accustomed dignity, though 
somewhat pale and wet about the head, 
he reappeared. 

“Mr. Mickleworth!” he announced. 

“T knew it!” Selma cried, with jubi- 
lation. 

And Mr. Mickleworth it was, in 
truth, though much disheveled as to 
dress. A streak of mud lay on his 
rumpled shirt-front, and his evening 
coat suggested active combat. From 
each shoulder hung a nose-bag, such 
as teamsters use for feeding horses in 
the street, and each bag bulged with 
priceless silver heirlooms. Behind him 
came a stalwart minion of the law, 
bearing the family ice pitcher on a 
massive salver. 

“Ah, ha!” cried Mr. Livermore, 
complacently. “So, ho! Caught with 
the goods on, as you say officially. You 
have done well, officer, and this night’s 
work shall not go unrewarded.” 

“Tt wasn’t me,” the policeman pro- 
tested, ungrammatically; “this here 
young feller did it all himself.” 

“That we already know,” said Mrs. 
Livermore. 

“Be quiet, my child, until we hear 
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the story,” put in Mrs. Pease, who 
usually objected to her daughter’s 
methods. 

And the policeman told his tale. 

“This here young chap,” he said, 
with generous fervor, “must be a reg- 
ular Herculaneum. He burst the lock 
and stopped the van and knocked two 
of the robbers out of time. When I 
came up he had the Frenchman by the 
throat, a-rolling of him in the mud. 
All I had to do was to ring for the 
patrol, and help him bring the stuff 
right back to you for recognition.” 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Livermore. 
“Ahem! Ahem!” 

“Papa,” cried Selma, while tears of 
triumph made her eyes more bright, 
“aren’t you going to shake hands with 
George?” 

And thereupon Mr. Livermore cor- 
dially enough did shake hands with 
George. 

“Papa,” said Selma, “won’t you tell 
George that his part in this night’s 
work shall not go unrewarded?” 

“Oh, tell him that yourself,” cried 
old Mrs. Pease, impatiently. 

In the drawing-room Mr. Bertram 
Pease was playing the Wedding 
March. 
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BY ZONA GALE 


CAUGHT the fragrance of a hidden rose, 
A rose I never saw. And once I heard 
A song that poured itself into my veins 
And flows there still. O little, unknown bird! 


O unrecorded rose, with breathlike wine ! 





O little hand that never lay in mine! 











Some Reflections of an 


Investigator 


BY FOSIAH FLYNT 


I 


OT long ago the representative of 
a Reform Committee in one of the 
largest sea-board cities called on 
‘a prominent citizen of New York, and 
sought his aid in disclosing the corrup- 
tion in the Reform Committee’s town. 
He said that the Committee was com- 
posed of “distinguished citizens”, and 
that they were firmly determined to 
fight the “graft” in their midst to the 
bitter end. 

“Have you any clear conception of 
the extent of corruption in your city?” 
the prominent New Yorker asked his 
visitor. The visitor thought that he 
had: “It probably exists in every 
branch of the city government.” 

“Have you come to any conclusion 
as to the funds necessary to fight such 
systematized graft?” 

“Not exactly, but the Committee 
hopes to take up this matter very soon. 
For the present they think it advisable 
to sound public sentiment quietly, and 
find out upon whom they can rely.” 

“The men you mention as members 
of the Committee are all wealthy. I 
take it that they at least know how 
much financial aid they intend to give 
to the crusade.” 

“Preliminarily they have contrib- 
uted one hundred dollars apiece; all 
told, the treasury contains about five 
thousand dollars.” 

“And you think that you can fight 


corruption in all branches of your city 
government with that amount?” the 
New Yorker asked in amazement. 

“We hope to make a beginning with 
it,” the visitor replied. 

“Let me tell you what to tell your 
distinguished citizens. When they have 
gone down into their pockets and col- 
lected together two hundred thousand 
dollars, I’ll consider their invitation to 
go over and help them. Any one of 
them could contribute five thousand 
dollars without feeling it, and yet they 
call on me, a poor man, for assistance! 
If that’s the way they mean to clean 
up their city, I have very little sym- 
pathy with the undertaking.” At the 
last report, the two hundred thousand 
dollars had not been collected, and 
very little headway had been made in 
organizing the reform forces. 

I am reminded of this incident on 
thinking over some of the investiga- 
tions with which I have been connected. 
In every case, the corruption to be un- 
covered had a hundred dollars at its 
disposal for every dollar which the in- 
vestigators could levy on; yet the lat- 
ter were expected to go ahead and dig 
as if they had as much financial back- 
ing as the “grafters”. In one case what 
was considered at the time sufficient 
money to carry on an investigation was 
forthcoming for a while; but just as 
the employes were on the point of ac- 
complishing something—an _ unruly 


wardman was one of the fish to be 
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caught in the net which had been set-— 
all contributions to the investigation 
fund stopped, and the time devoted to 
the task was practically lost. The in- 
vestigators were never enlightened on 
the subject beyond receiving word that 
no more money was at their employers’ 
disposal, There was doubtless some 
good reason why the money stopped, 
but what was the use of beginning 
a tedious inquiry unless all hands knew 
beforehand that their financial support 
would hold out to the end? 

Committees have the most confused 
notions of what it costs to investigate a 
town. Not long ago, a request came to 
me to prosecute an inquiry into certain 
conditions in a large western city. Es- 
timates as to fees and expenses were re- 
quired, together with a guaranty that 
the suspected parties would be indicted 
and convicted! What seemed to me a 
modest fee was suggested, but I abso- 
lutely refused to promise indictments 
or convictions. I said, I think: “No 
man can gage beforehand the freak 
things a jury composed of human be- 
ings will do.” The investigation never 
proceeded beyond this preliminary 
canter. 

I have had similar experiences with 
other communities; they want the 
work done cheaply, or not at all. They 
are thoroughly convinced that they are 
corrupt and need an overhauling, but 
they hate to dig down into their pock- 
ets for the wherewithal to prove that 
they are corrupt. This may be human 
nature, but it makes fiascos of three- 
fourths of the investigations that are 
attempted. See how differently an or- 
ganization like Tammany manages. 
When Tammany wants something done 
badly— inspection of reformers’ mis- 
takes, for example—enough funds are 
found to see the thing through. When 
not particularly eager, it rewards hire- 
lings perhaps even more niggardly 
than do the reformers; but once set on 
getting definite information, the mon- 
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eyed men of the concern can be relied 
cn to furnish the required assistance. 
All close corporations of a similar char- 
acter manage after this fashion. 

A few months ago some citizens of a 
town banded together and decided to 
have the conduct of their neighbors 
looked into. The local “grafters” got 
wind of the project; a gambling syn- 
dicate was heavily represented in the 
councils of the “grafters’” organiza- 
tion. The syndicate ordered subscrip- 
tions to a fund to fight the proposed 
investigation; they are said to have 
mounted up to the five-figure mark. 
How much did the reformers collect 
together? Barely enough money to 
hire a foolish detective, who ‘was soon 
run out of town by the gamblers. The 
investigation came to naught, and a 
number of the men behind it were piti- 
fully laughed at. 

A reformed criminal once made the 
following observation: “If I were a 
rich man, a multi-millionaire, I would- 
n’t build a library, a church, a hospital 
or a reformatory. I’d have my yacht, 
private car, and luxurious home, and 
I’d make as big a display of these 
things as possible. When they were all 
in shape, and my will was made, I’d 
take one million dollars out of the gen- 
eral pile, and use it in this way: I'd 
get about me men that I thought I 
could trust, I’d organize and drill 
them, and then I’d rip open a place 
like New York, Chicago or Philadel- 
phia until the grafters, known and un- 
known, were pinned to the wall so that 
every child in the place could know 
them. To do that would give me more 
fun than the yacht, the private car, or 
the fine house. It would do a heap of 
good, too.” 

It would be exceedingly interesting 
and instructive to see what would hap- 
pen in a great city like New York if 
Mr. Morgan or Mr. Rockefeller should 
thus exploit one of his alleged numer- 
ous millions. 
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The religious complexion given to 
crusades against corruption in Amer- 
ican municipalities is considered by a 
number of “investigators” to be an 
unfortunate circumstance. They look 
at the matter the way Bismarck did. 
He said: “Municipal politics! Non- 
sense. Municipal religion! Nonsense. 
Municipalities are business concerns. 
They should be run on the manufactur- 
er’s basis.” He may have been right 
and he may have been wrong, but it is 
a fact that, until very recently, the 
clergy in this country have more often 
than not assumed the initiative in pro- 
ceeding against municipal corruption. 
The right or privilege of the religious 
elements in a neighborhood to take this 
initiative is not scouted here; the only 
question is, the ball having begun to 
roll, how far should the pastor and 
priest continue to direct affairs? Hard- 
headed business men, who can look at 
everything else without bias, are heav- 
ily influenced by the opinion of the 
stay-at-home “good people” of a 
town, when it comes to a discussion of 
ways and means by which the “graft- 
er” can be met on his own ground. In 
their own affairs, they are prepared to 
act entirely on their own judgment; 
when the “crusade” begins, they won- 
der how the suggested program will 
strike the moral consciousness of their 
spiritual advisers. 

By way of example: Some men were 
on the track of a municipal official who 
was notoriously corrupt. The very air 
he lived in and made others live in was 
charged with “graft”. Everybody 
knew what he was doing, and nobody, 
for a time, was doing anything to 
bring him to book. He walked appar- 
ently invisible when on errands of 
plunder, and he boasted of his immun- 
ity from “trouble” when he suffered 
himself to appear in public. Finally, 
some citizens said: “We’ll spend a cer- 
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tain amount of money to catch him in 
the act.” Other citizens were asked 
and paid to find the man in the act. As 
a last resort, after all other efforts had 
proved abortive, it was suggested to 
the first set of citizens, that a trick, not 
necessary to be elaborated here, would 
fry the man in his own fat. The first 
set of citizens, men of the world though 
they were, would have nothing to do 
with it. Why? Because they were 
doubtful of its effect on the moral scru- 
ples of the stay-at-homes. The man is 
still at liberty. 

One of the regrettable results of 
clerical management of reform agita- 
tions is that clerical investigators are 
generally asked to gather the desired 
information or evidence. In 1900 I 
had to make what were called inspec- 
tions in New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia and Boston. In 
each city the first persons recommended 
to me as the best informed concerning 
the matters I was interested in, were 
affiliated with churches or charitable 
institutions. All honor to these men !— 
but I must confess that they had very 
little to impart that concerned my par- 
ticular errand. They all knew about 
corruption, police blackmailers, and 
roguery, in a way, but it did not hap- 
pen to be the way which was likeliest 
to put me on the right track. Had it 
not been for acquaintances among the 
honest police and the outspoken pro- 
fessional “grafters”, it would have 
been impossible for me to get “inside” 
facts on which I could rely. 

It may be urged against this criti- 
cism that Dr. Parkhurst is an illustri- 
ous example of clerical efficiency. Dr. 
Parkhurst accomplished a great deal; 
but men were associated with him who 
knew how to get at things, perhaps bet- 
ter than he did, and without whom his 
struggle would not have borne much 
fruit. Merely arousing public spirit 
is not what wins at the polls; public in- 
telligence must be enlightened as to the 
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conditions necessary to be changed, and 
only hard facts can bring about this 
conviction. To get hold of the hard 
facts is the business of one set of men; 
to present them forcibly to the voters 
is the duty of another set; to interpret 
them from the pulpit is the work of 
still another. 

Only the other day I received a let- 
ter containing the following para- 
graph: 

“There are men in this town, reputa- 
ble citizens, every one of them, who 
know all about the graft; but they say: 
‘We don’t intend to help send men to 
prison, whose families will afterward 
suffer.” What we need is some one who 
will go to work irrespective of suffering 
so long as he and his advisers feel that 
he is going to land the guilty parties 
behind the bars.”” My correspondent 
wanted cold facts which his committee 
could legitimately exploit. My obser- 
vation is that reformed thieves, or 
“turn-coats”, are more competent in 
bringing cold facts to light than are 
well-meaning but untrained municipal 
reform enthusiasts. 


III 


The political bias, of which, whether 
rightly or not, almost all municipal re- 
form movements are suspected, also 
often works evil. On every occasion 
when I have hired men to assist me in 
an inquiry, they have asked: “Who is 
going to get the political graft out of 
it?” They take it for granted at the 
start that somebody is going to be thus 
benefited, and they always want to 
know who he is and how far he can be 
trusted. This curiosity was particular- 
ly noticeable previous to the election of 
the Fusion candidates in New York in 
1901. Eight men were helping me at 
the time, and hardly a day passed when 
one of them did not come to me with 
some new query about the political end 
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of the job. It so happened that I 
could honestly say that I knew nothing 
about it, but the men remained suspi- 
cious to the end, although they did 
their work faithfully. They worked 
hard because they were paid well and 
had no reason to distrust me; but in 
their hearts, they felt that they were 
working up “cases” largely for the 
benefit of men with ambitions to hold 
office. Some of the cases, if they proved 
successful, were intended to arouse the 
moral consciousness of the people; it 
was hoped that they would expose a 
state of affairs which no decent man, 
Democrat or Republican, would con- 
sent to, once convinced that it existed. 
All of the assistants did their utmost to 
bring the facts to light, and those who 
often dug deepest were ex-Under World 
representatives. The fact, however, 
that their discoveries and exposures 
were to be used in making propaganda 
for the would-be office-holders fre- 
quently threatened to spoil the whole 
investigation. The ablest of them all 
came to me one day and said: “I 
know as well as you do that Tammany 
has done some rotten things. Ive 
worked for her myself, and I’ve taken 
part in some of the rottenness. I’m 
ashamed of what I did, and I'd like to 
see the town cleaned up. But why can’t 
it be cleaned up without another set of 
men getting political jobs out of the 
voters? If the things that we’re look- 
ing into are rotten by themselves, what 
has a cleaning up to do with politics 
anyhow?” 

I could only reply that the then ex- 
isting municipal administration had 
been held responsible for the “rotten- 
ness” he referred to, and that if other 
men were put in power, they would 
have to give and keep promises to the 
effect that a better order of things 
would follow their election. (At this 
time the Fusion candidates had not 
been selected.) The man continued to 
hold his views, however, to the end of 
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the investigation, and to-day believes 
that reform, as he understands it, sim- 
ply means giving the political offices to 
a new set of men. In the case of the 
Fusionists I consider this an unreason- 
able view to take—certainly they have 
given New York a much better admin- 
istration than the men who preceded 
them in office. Yet I am not sure that 
there is not a kernel of truth in the 
criticism of the man whom I have 
quoted. Take the police of New York, 
by way of illustration. Properly gov- 
erned and guided, they could clean up 
the city so that sub rosa investigations 
would be superfluous, and the “ins” 
and “outs” in political life could fight 
their battles over other issues than li- 
censed crime and vice. Unfortunately 
the police are in politics just as much 
as are the strugglers for the superior 
positions. It matters not whether the 
Republicans or the Democrats are in 
power—the policeman, as a rule, is se- 
cretly or publicly in touch with some 
political machine. This is what dis- 
gusted my friend. He could not see, 
nor can I, what politics has to do with 
detecting and punishing crime, and 
cleaning out disgusting quarters. It 
was his opinion, and the opinion is held 
by a number of men, that the Pinker- 
tons could protect New York, or any 
other city, better and for less money, 
than can any municipal police force. 
They are said to be business men who 
could undertake the task without any 
political bias; they would go to work 
in a city just as they manage their pri- 
vate agency. They would be answer- 
able to the city government just as any 
other contractor is; if they failed to 
fulfil their contract, it would be can- 
celed. 

How this plan would work out I can 
not say ; there is a good deal to be said 
both for and against it. But it would 
be interesting, at any rate, to hear 
what would-be office-holders in this 
country would have to talk about, after 
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crime and vice had come so definitely 
under control that they could no longer 
be exploited in stump-speeches. 


IV 


Some of the investigations with 
which I have been connected have ta- 
ken me to foreign parts. On one occa- 
sion my errand was to study European 
police organizations, on another to look 
into emigration from certain ports, 
and on still another to report on cer- 
tain matters in Central Asia. On every 
occasion I was brought more or less in 
contact with the police of the country 
in which I happened to be sojourning 
—in Russia it was impossible not to 
have dealings with them, although I 
am happy to say that my treatment at 
their hands was surprisingly pleasant 
and courteous. One fact has impressed 
me whenever I have had to do with the 
English, German and Russian police: 
their effectiveness. By this it is not 
meant that they would bear transplant- 
ing to this country and prove equally 
serviceable; but on their own territory 
they struck me as being eminently suc- 
cessful. There are private police or- 
ganizations—detective bureaus, they 
are called—which, as in the United 
States, may be said to supplement the 
national and municipal police ; but they 
have no such standing or vogue as have 
similar institutions with us, and the 
general public makes very little use of 
them. In other words, the police which 
the taxpayer supports are, as a rule, 
equal to both private and public inves- 
tigations, and the citizens have confi- 
dence in their ability. Conditions, say, 
such as prevailed in New York City 
previous to the victory of the Fusion- 
ists, would not require outside investi- 
gators for their discovery and public- 
ity; the officially appointed heads of 
the police departments involved would 
be expected to order and have executed 
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all the investigating necessary. This is 
the striking difference between “special 
inquiry” work in Europe and in the 
United States—the inquiry is conduct- 
ed along official lines, and somebody 
generally suffers when it is discovered 
that the truth is being concealed. 

A few years ago a Kommissar of the 
Berlin police was suspected of being in 
collusion with a banker, who was noto- 
rious as a bad character. The mere 
rumor that the Kommissir was leading 
a double life had hardly been launched 
when he was ordered “on the carpet” 
and asked for an explanation. He 
was able to clear himself of all criminal 
charges, but the disgrace of being pub- 
licly suspected preyed on the man’s 
mind until he foolishly made away with 
himself. How many policemen are 
there in the United States—in New 
York, especially—who would commit 
suicide even after they had been found 
guilty of criminal actions? They not 
only refuse to commit suicide, but they 
carry their cases to the highest court 
of appeals, even when they know that 
they are guilty. It is this fact which 
goes a long way to explain the origin 
and necessity of “outside” investi- 
gators in American cities. When a 
municipal reform movement is in 
swing, and the office-holders to be 
ousted are corrupt, the reformers are 
compelled to go to outsiders for disin- 
terested gatherers of evidence. The 
police can not be trusted, because they 
are bound hand and foot to the admin- 
istration in power. If they get wind 
of a projected raid, they run to the 
suspected house and “tip off” the raid- 
ers; if they are asked why places 
against the law are found running wide 
open in their bailiwicks, they say that 
they have no knowledge of such places: 
if robberies are committed, and the rob- 
bers are licensed thieves, they take care 
that the thieves shall have plenty of 
time to make good their escape; and 
so on, ad infinitum. How long this 
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state of affairs is to continue nobody 
seems to know. Just now there is a 
feeling that an improvement has been 
effected in the management of the New 
York police, but is it going to last now 
that Tammany has returned to power? 
Some believe that a right move in the 
right direction has a lasting effect, 
although wrong moves in the wrong 
direction may follow immediately after 
it; that some improvement in the gen- 
eral welfare follows every reform 
spasm, no matter how many vicious 
spasms ensue thereafter; that truth 
and right are bound to prevail in the 
end, and that the thing to do is to keep 
on working for them through propi- 
tious times as well as those which dis- 
courage. 

Meanwhile, however, the reform 
spasms require investigators to furnish 
the material on which the spasms can 
thrive—the facts with which the agi- 
tators for better government can 
to the voters. The probability is that 
these investigators will be in demand, 
in one form or other, for a number of 
decades to come: it is going to take 
the American police a long while before 
they will enter heartily into investiga- 
tions of themselves. It consequently 
seems pertinent to ask: Why do not 
municipal reformers keep on hand a 
small but mobile force of trustworthy 
men who can be called on at any time, 
and from any point, to jump into the 
fray, and bring back to headquarters 
information on which charges, indict- 
ments and convictions can be based? 
The ordinary detective agencies are not 
available for this work; many of them 
are so intimate with the people to be in- 
vestigated that they can not afford to 
take commissions from reformers. The 
organization which I have in mind 
should confine itself wholly to munic- 
ipal investigation work, and should 
be managed by an interstate board of 
governors. We already have inter- 
state good government organizations 
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and societies: why should we not have 
an interstate investigating corps of 
men? ‘That one is needed is proved 
by the fact that when a reform com- 
mittee sets to work to get information 
it immediately is at a loss about whom 
to go to for assistance. A mayor of a 
city wrote me recently to this effect: 
“Can you recommend somebody who 
will come up here and look over the 
situation in my town? I think that I 
know something of the situation my- 
self, but I want an outsider, who can 
be trusted, to dig secretly and make 
me a report.” There are a number of 
other officials in the same predicament ; 
they do not want to hire the ordinary 
detective agencies, and they are forced 
to approach strangers for advice and 
help. 

It is my conviction that if the fore- 
going suggestion were carried out, the 
resulting organization would be not 
only a moral gain to the community in 
general, but a financial saving to the 
men who now have to support munici- 
pal reforms,and who can seldom be sure 
that their money is being economically 
spent. 


V 


All investigations like those which 
have been referred to in the foregoing 
take the investigator into the world of 
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suspicion. This world has no particu- 
lar boundary lines or geographical dis- 
tinctions. Some prefer to call it an 
atmosphere. It exists wherever men 
who do wrong, and men who hunt down 
evil-doers, congregate. It is not a 
pleasant world, yet it must be explored 
in the interests of science as well as 
public safety. The North Pole and 
the “darkest” parts of Africa are not 
pleasure resorts, but they are neverthe- 
less attractions for men with a bent for 
discovery. 

Whether or not the world of suspi- 
cion is to leave its mark on those who 
investigate it depends very much on 
the explorers. Its general effect on 
myself has been to make me prize more 
highly than ever the enjoyments of the 
world that is above-board. On no 
occasion have I returned from a jour- 
ney into the world of suspicion without 
feeling glad that there is an open world 
to which a man can come back and be 
happy in. On the other hand, when it 
seemed the thing to do, no journey in 
the nether world has proved uninter- 
esting or useless. In the years that are 
to follow I believe that it will become 
more and more a field of study and 
investigation, and that men will be 
found who will take as much interest 
in filling in the blank spaces on its map 
as have other men been interested in 
making the map of the world what it is. 
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BY ALICE MCGOWAN 


9 HEN the circus come to town, 
Mighty me! Mighty me! 
Jest one wink from that ol’ 
clown, 
When he’s struttin’ up an’ down 
To the music Bim—bam—bee! 
Oh, sich sights, sich sights to see, 
When the circus come to town!”’ 


Blowout was on a boom. 

The railroad from above was coming 
through, and Blowout was to be a city 
with that mysterious and rather dis- 
concerting abruptness with which tiny 
Western villages do become cities in 
these circumstances. 

It had been hoped that the railroad 
would be through by the Fourth of 
July, when the less important celebra- 
tion of the nation’s birthday might be 
combined with the proper marking of 
that event. But, though tales came 
down to Blowout of how the contract- 
ors were working night and day shifts, 
and shipping men from the East in 
order to have the road through in time, 
though the Wagon-Tire House had en- 
tertained many squads of engineers 
and even occasional parties of the con- 
tractors’ men, the railroad was not 
through on the Fourth. 

Something much more important 
was arranged by Providence, however 
—at least, more important in the eyes 
of the children of the Wagon-Tire 
House. Frosty La Rue’s grand aggre- 
gation of talent was to be in Blowout 
for a week, and the human performers 
were stopping at Huldah Sarvice’s 
hotel. 


If one can go far enough back to 
remember the awe and mystery sur- 
rounding a circus, and then imagine 
a circus coming bodily to lodge in one’s 
own dwelling, to eat with the knives 
and forks at one’s table—a circus 
which could swallow fire and swords, 
and things of that sort, just eating 
off plates in the ordinary manner, with 
Sissy waiting on the table behind its 
chairs—if one can get back to this 
happy time, it will be possible to com- 
prehend some of the rapture the twins, 
Gess and Tell, experienced while Frosty 
La Rue’s show abode at the Wagon- 
Tire House. 

They lorded it over every other 
child in Blowout, shining with reflected 
splendor. They were the most sought 
after of any of the boys in school, for 
Romey was too young to afford in- 
formation. La Rue himself looked 
upon them and said that they were 
“likely little fellers,’ and that he 
“wouldn’t mind having them to train.” 
Think of that! To train! 

Aunt Huldah, with bat-like blind- 
ness to their best advantages, had 
stated to Mr. La Rue that their father 
was in—well—in Kansas, and had only 
left them with her, as it were, “on de- 
mand.” 

For one dreadful moment the twins 
envied Aunt Huldah’s real orphans. 
Then, realizing that Aunt Huldah 
would no more give up Sissy or Ally 
than she would give up them, they re- 
flected that the ambition of boys is apt, 
in this cold, unsympathetic world, to 
be thwarted by their elders, and settled 
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down to the more active and thorough 
enjoyment of what they might have. 

The company consisted of old La 
Rue; his second wife, who figured upon 
the bill as Signorina Ippolita di Cas- 
telli, an ex-circus rider of very mature 
years; Frosty’s factotum, a Mexican 
by the name of José Romero; little 
Roy, the Aerial Wonder, son of Frosty 
and the Signorina; and last and most 
important of all, Minnie La Rue. 

The show was well-known in the 
Texas cattle country, and well-loved. 
Frosty’s daughter—she was only six- 
teen when he was last at Blowout, more 
than a year ago—was a pretty little 
thing, and her father had trained her 
to be a graceful tight-rope performer. 
He himself did some shooting from 
horseback, which most of the cowboys 
who applauded it could have beaten. 

Frosty La Rue drank hard, and he 
was very surly when he was drinking. 
Even Aunt Huldah’s boundless charity 
found it difficult to speak well of his 
treatment of Minnie. The Signorina 
could take care of herself—and of the 
Aerial Wonder as well. But the heft 
of her father’s temper, and sometimes 
the weight of his hand also, fell on 
the young girl when things went amiss. 

And things had gone amiss, more 
particularly in regard to her, during 
the last six months. Up to that time 
she had looked like a child, small for 
her age, silent, with big, wistful eyes, 
deft, clever fingers, and a voice and 
manner that charmed every audience— 
in short, the most valuable piece of 
property in La Rue’s outfit. 

The girl had bloomed into sudden 
and lovely girlhood when Kid Barrin- 
ger saw her at Abilene, in April, pa- 
tiently performing the tricks that had 
been taught her, obediently risking her 
young life that there might be plenty 
of money for her father to lose at the 
monte table, and that they might all 
be clothed and fed. 

Kid had known the La Rue family 
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and the girl for years, and when he 
promptly lost his heart to this surpris- 
ing development of its daughter, he 
went frankly to the head of the clan 
and asked for her like a man. 

There was no fault to find with Kid 
Barringer. He was _ good-looking, 
more intelligent than most of his 
mates, an honest, industrious and kind- 
hearted fellow, of whom his employers 
spoke well. If the girl cared for him 
—and Kid asserted that he had asked 
her and found out that she did care— 
she could not hope to do better. 

But, of course, for La Rue to give 
up this most valuable chattel was out 
of the question. What he did, there- 
fore, was to fly into a rage, refuse the 
Kid’s offer in language which would 
have precipitated a brawl had the 
young man been less earnest in his woo- 
ing, and consign Minnie to the watch- 
ful vigilance of her stepmother. 

And the cowboy had been vainly 
following the show during the whole 
two months that had passed since this 
episode, anxiously watching his poor 
little hard-worked sweetheart, hoping 
to get a word from her, meaning in 
any case to reassure her, and show her 
that he had not given up. 

Matters were in this state when the 
“aggregation” settled down at the 
Wagon-Tire House for the week dur- 
ing which the Fourth of July was to 
occur. For this occasion La Rue prom- 
ised a display of fireworks “superior 
to anything ever shown in West 
Texas.” 

The fame of this spectacle had pre- 
ceded the show. It had been given in 
Emerald the year before, and all the 
cowboys who had seen it there brought 
back word that it was “the finest ever.” 
The particular feature was in the clos- 
ing act which La Rue had christened 
“Columbia Enlightening the World”. 

For this performance a wire was 
stretched across the street from the 
top of one building to another. La 




















Rue intended this year to have it 
stretched from the Roundup to the 
Wagon-Tire House. Across this wire 
Minnie was to walk, dressed as Colum- 
bia, with a high-spiked diadem upon 
her head, her whole form outlined with 
colored fires, and bearing certain rock- 
ets which were set off when she reached 
the center of the street. 

Everybody in the Wagon-Tire 
House liked the girl; Frosty was offen- 
sively polite or aggressively insulting; 
Mrs. La Rue was, as Troy Gilbert said, 
“a pretty tough specimen”; or, if one 
would rather follow Aunt Huldah’s 
cheerful and charitable lead, “She 
looked a heap nicer, and appeared a 
heap better, in the show than out of 
it”; the Aerial Wonder was something 
of a terrestrial terror; but there was 
no question that Minnie La Rue was 
one of the sweetest and best little girls 
ever brought up in an inappropriate 
circus. 

Therefore, when Kid Barringer ap- 
peared, a day after the La Rue family, 
and told the boys freely what the situ- 
ation of his affairs was, he received un- 
limited sympathy and offers of assist- 
ance. 

“I wish I could help you, Kid,” 
Troy Gilbert said. “There isn’t a soul 
in town that doesn’t feel as though 
that little girl ought to be taken out 
of that man’s keeping. But you see 
he’s her own father, I reckon—says he 
is—and the law can’t go behind that.” 

“If you boys would fix up a scheme 
to get me a chance to speak to Min- 
nie—” Kid began. “At first I thought 
I could steal her just as easy as any- 
thing. She’d be glad to go; I had a 
little note from her— Say, Gib,” he 
broke off suddenly, with a catch in his 
voice, “he’s liable to strike her—to hurt 
her—when he’s drinking.” 

“Well, if it went as far as that, here 
in Blowout, I would arrest him, you 
know,” Gilbert suggested. 

“It won’t,” Kid returned, dejected- 
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ly; “not at the Wagon-Tire House. 
Aunt Huldy has a good effect on him 
—or rather, bad effect, for that pur- 
pose. He’s jest behavin’ himself so 
straight, that Aunt Huldy won’t hear 
a word about him bein’ the meanest 
that ever was.” 

Troy was thinking intently. 

“Say, Kid, I’ve got an idea. Do 
you reckon Aunt Huldy thinks too well 
of Frosty to help us out a little? If 
she doesn’t, I believe the thing’s as 
good as done. I saw that there ‘Co- 
lumbia Enlightening the World’ at 
Emerald last year, and I know exactly 
how I could fix it so as to let you— 
well, you wait a minute, and I'll give 
you all the details. It’s the only thing 
on the program that separates your 
girl from the Signorina for five min- 
utes.” 

It must have been that Aunt Huldah 
saw more harm in Frosty La Rue than 
she was willing to mention ; for an hour 
later Gilbert had made his arrange- 
ments. 

“Now, Kid,” he counseled, “I want 
you to make yourself scarce around 
here from now on. Don’t let Frosty 
know you’re in the diggin’s at all. We 
boys are going to give it out that 
you’ve gone to Fort Worth, so that he 
and Mrs. La Rue won’t watch Miss 
Minnie quite so close.” 

The Kid obediently withdrew from 
public life, spending most of his days 
in the back room of the big store, 
where a few sympathizing friends were 
always ready to bear him company; 
and the word went out that he had, in 
despair, given up camping on Miss 
Minnie’s trail and gone off to Fort 
Worth. 

This intelligence reaching old man 
La Rue—Gilbert wondered a little if 
it were possible any of it came to him 
through Aunt Huldah—had the de- 
sired effect of relaxing the watch upon 
the girl. 

The first move in Gilbert’s game was 
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to waylay Frosty’s Mexican, and bribe 
him to feign sickness. To this José 
promptly consented; and he counter- 
feited with such vigor, and so to the 
life, that the proprietor of the show 
was beside himself; for it was too late 
to teach a new man the management 
of the fireworks. 

And now came Gilbert’s second 
move. He approached the old man 
with the inquiry, “Why, what’s the 
racket, Frosty? Something the mat- 
ter with some of your outfit?” 

La Rue sweepingly condemned the 
whole republic of Mexico in general, 
and José Romero in particular, wind- 
ing up with the statement that the no- 
account greaser had gone and got sick, 
here at the last minute—Frosty would 
seem to imply, out of sheer perversity 
—and when it was too late to teach 
another his duties. 

Upon this, Gilbert unfolded his 
scheme with a careful carelessness. 

“Fireworks? Why, do you know, 
Frosty, I believe I could do your fire- 
works for you all right. I know fire- 
works pretty well, and I saw your ‘Co- 
lumbia’ at Emerald last year.” 

“And would you do it, Gilbert?” 
asked La Rue. “It wouldn’t pay,” 
added the tight-fisted old fellow. “It 
wouldn’t pay you—a man like you; 
but—” 

“Oh, I just don’t want to see the 
boys disappointed and the show 
spoiled,” rejoined Gilbert. “I don’t 
want any money.” 

La Rue was almost ready to embrace 
the sheriff of Wild Horse County. His 
burdens had not been light, even be- 
fore the despised José’s defection. 
There was a multitude of things, big 
and little, which could not well be car- 
ried with a show of the sort, but had 
always to be picked up locally, at the 
last moment; and a crude little cow- 
town like Blowout not only failed to 
supply many of these, but stood, as 
one might say, with dropped jaw at 
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the very suggestion of them—at the 
mere mention of their unfamiliar 
names. 

And so the company—otherwise the 
La Rue family—had to produce much 
of the paraphernalia out of its inner 
consciousness; which meant that the 
old man’s temper was continually 
rasped, that the Signorina’s nerves and 
her ingenuity were on a strain, and 
that Minnie was hard at work from 
dawn till dark, practising between 
whiles. 

Troy Gilbert had put it most hope- 
fully when he said that he knew fire- 
works pretty well—or one might say 
that the statement was susceptible of 
two different interpretations. As a 
matter of fact, Troy knew fireworks 
only from the spectator’s side of the 
question. 

He now had José Romero moved over 
into the back room of his place, where 
he might mitigate the rigors of that 
alien’s confinement, and at the same 
time receive from the Mexican very 
necessary instruction. 

Mercifully, there was an ample sup- 
ply of fireworks, for the show was to 
be repeated at Antelope, over in Lone 
Jack County, and again at Cinche. 

Moreover, drawing heavily, as he 
had been instructed, upon Kid Bar- 
ringer’s bank account, Gilbert wrote 
to Fort Worth and ordered a duplicate 
set of these fireworks sent on to Cinche. 
And in the darkness of night, when 
Blowout was wrapped in slumber, Gil- 
bert and Romero rode silently out, 
down the flank of the divide, across the 
plain and into a little cafion six or 
seven miles distant in the breaks of 
Wild Horse Creek. 

All day, in the intervals of his busi- 
ness duties, Gilbert had been receiving 
theoretical instructions; now with the 
set of fireworks which was to have daz- 
zled and delighted the residents of An- 
telope, he made practical experiment 
of the knowledge so gained. The little 











show, witnessed only by the naked walls 
of the cafion and such prairie-dogs and 
jack-rabbits as had been untimely 
aroused from their slumbers, went off 
fairly well—which is to say that most 
of Gilbert’s fingers and nearly all of 
his features went back to Blowout 
sound and entire. 

“Oh, I got the hang of the busi- 
ness,” he declared again and again, as 
they rode along through the soft 
Texas night; “I got the hang of it. I 
can make the whole first part go all 
right. The thing now is to get that 
Columbia act fixed so as to give the 
boys a run for their money, and leave 
a chance for Minnie and Kid.” 

The two rode home, and later José 
went to bed in Gilbert’s back room, 
where work was going forward upon a 
mysterious-looking structure. 


II 


“In our village hall a Justice stands ; 
A neater form was never made of 


board.” 


Frosty La Rue’s grand aggregation 
of talent had given two shows in a tent 
on the third of July. 

On the Fourth there would again be 
two tent-shows, one in the afternoon 
and one at night; and at the close of 
the night performance, when the “con- 
cert” of an ordinary circus takes place, 
there was to be “a grand open-air spec- 
tacle”, as Frosty himself put it. 

For this purpose a platform had 
been erected, upon which Frosty and 
the Signorina could do a knife-throw- 
ing turn; and where the Aerial Won- 
der could give an infantile exhibition 
with a small bicycle. 

A wire had been stretched across 
Comanche Street from the top of the 
Roundup to the top of the Wagon- 
Tire House, and upon this was to be 
given the most ambitious performance 
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of the evening, “Columbia Enlighten- 
ing the World”. 

All day long on the Fourth, the town 
was full of rejoicing young Texas mas- 
culinity, mounted upon Texas ponies, 
careering about the streets in conspic- 
uously full enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. And all 
day long Frosty La Rue’s tent-show 
did a land-office business. 

Poor old Frosty! Many of the cow- 
boys could shoot better than he; but 
they didn’t shoot at colored glass balls. 
The bareback riding also came under 
some contempt; but the spangles and 
pink fleshings carried much weight, 
the Signorina painted most artistically, 
and, as Aunt Huldah said, “When she 
was a-goin’ right fast on that fat white 
hoss, with the little platform on his 
back, an’ a-smilin’ an’ kissin’ her hand, 
she did really look right nice.” 

Minnie’s trapeze acts were truly fine, 
and were appreciated at their full 
value; and the beautiful little figure 
walking the wire twenty feet above the 
ground was greeted with unlimited en- 
thusiasm. 

When the evening came, old Frosty, 
inclined to be as nervous and irritable 
with Gilbert as he dared, came run- 
ning into the latter’s place worrying 
about the fireworks. 

“Now you chase yourself along,” 
advised the sheriff, good-naturedly. 
“Just get right along, an’ ’tend to 
your little old illuminated knife-throw- 
in’ trick. *Tain’t ten minutes till that’s 
due, an’ you’ve got a crowd that’s good 
for five hundred dollars if it’s good for 
a cent, when you pass the hat. And,” 
he added, delight in the scheme he was 
working getting the better of his natu- 
ral instinct for literal truth, “and luck 
—just fool luck—has sent you the 
finest fireworks operator in West 
Texas. Shoo out of here now, an’ ’tend 
to your own job, an’ let me ’tend to 
mine !”” 


As for the children of the Wagon- 
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Tire House, they were perhaps more 
glorious on that warm, dark July night 
than anything in their after lives could 
make them. This is not to say that the 
six were not destined for happy or dis- 
tinguished careers; but, after all, the 
magnificence of an occasion depends 
greatly upon the point of view; and 
the small hill is a high mountain to the 
little child. 

They had been permitted to extend 
invitations to the more favored of their 
young friends. Bunt Tarver and 
Roach Porterman’s two small girls, 
with Eddie Beach, who lived on a 
ranch outside of Blowout and stayed 
all night at the Wagon-Tire House (in 
a state of bliss that was almost catalep- 
tic), were among the little bunch that 
presented themselves to go upon the 
roof of the kitchen, from which a mag- 
nificent view of the fireworks was to be 
had. 

“T can’t have it,” Troy announced. 
“T can’t have you children up here.” 

“Oh, yes, Gib—oh, yes, you can. 
They won’t—” Aunt Huldah’s voice 
sank to a murmur, which Troy Gilbert 
answered with a shake of the head. 

“Well, ef they do see anything, 
they’ll keep still—my chil’en are 
trained to mind; and these others are 
all good people;” and Aunt Huldah 
beamed upon the palpitating, expect- 
ant, alarmed little band. 

“Keep still !’—what an awful phrase 
for such a connection! Gilbert turned 
and asked them kindly, “Will you, 
kids? Will you keep right still, what- 
ever you see?” 

Only Gess and Tell were bold enough 
to put the horror into words. 

“*Tain’t no use fer us to promise,” 
Gess said huskily. “We're jest bound 
to holler when the fireworks begins to 
go off, even if we had promised cross- 
yer-heart.” 

And Tell piped in, after him, as 
usual : 

“W’y, a circus is jest hollerin’—or 
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some hollerin’ is the best part of a cir- 
cus.” And he added, with a suspicious 
tremble in his voice, “I’d ruther go 
downstairs an’ set in the kitchen, if we 
can’t holler.” 

Troy burst out laughing at sight of 
the dejected faces. 

“Oh, holler all you want to—holler 
as much as you can—I don’t mean hol- 
lerin’. I expect to do some pretty con- 
siderable hollerin’ myself, and I’ve got 
a lot of the boys promised to holler at 
the right time. But there’s to be a lit- 
tle—a little extra performance up here 
on the roof, and if you see anything 
queer about it, you mustn’t let on— 
you mustn’t tell.” 

“That’s all right,” assured Aunt 
Huldah, turning to descend the narrow 
little stairway. “'They’ll do jest as you 
tell em, Gib. Mind you don’t tip them 
soap boxes over an’ fall off’n the roof, 
chil’en. Sissy, you keep tight hold of 
Ally’s hand—she’s apt to fly when the 
big performance comes;” and Aunt 
Huldah’s rich, mellow, chuckling laugh 
came back to them up the stairs. 

One would have said that nothing on 
earth could make matters more glorious 
to the children of the Wagon-Tire 
House on this Fourth of July evening; 
but after Troy Gilbert’s words, they 
trod not upon the earthen roof of the 
hotel, but on air; they sat not upon 
soap boxes, but on thrones. 

Nay, kings were small people com- 
pared to them. There was to be a 
mysterious extra performance, in which 
the sheriff was implicated; it would 
take place under their very noses, and 
they were asked to assist, to keep still 
about it! 

Gilbert had said truly: the crowd 
was a big one, and most enthusiastic. 
As a matter of fact, there were nearly 
a hundred cowboys on hand who had 
been let into Gilbert’s scheme. The 
fireworks were equally successful 
whether they blazed splendidly or fiz- 
zled ingloriously. It was enough for 
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the boys that Troy Gilbert was doing 
the act; they whooped at every figure, 
and whooped again at Troy’s unaccus- 
tomed drollery. 

There was a strain of intense expect- 
ancy in the audience, communicated, 
though without their knowledge, to 
those not in the secret from those who 
were; so that the crowd was wildly 
eager, without altogether knowing 
why. 

After the display of pin-wheels, fiery 
serpents, bouquets, Roman candles and 
rockets, old Frosty and Mrs. Frosty 
(otherwise the Signorina Ippolita di 
Castelli) came on the small platform to 
do their knife-throwing act, the knives 
trailing fiery tails. This kept the audi- 
ence entertained during the time nec- 
essary to prepare the Columbia act. 

“Bet you’d be scared to do that,” 
whispered Eddie Beach. 

“Bet I wouldn’t,” Gess made answer. 
“I'd jest as soon sling them old knives 
—Mr. La Rue said me an’ Tell was 
likely boys to train. I bet Ally’d hold 
as still as the Signorina ’f I was to 
throw them knives at her.” 

For the Columbia performance Gil- 
bert had, during the day, stretched an- 
other wire about five feet and three 
inches above the big wire on which 
Minnie was to walk. Indeed, it was 
this secondary wire which had caused 
the eruption of old Frosty demanding 
to “know”. 

When the knife-throwing act was 
finished, there was a short pause fol- 
lowed by a little murmur of applause; 
and this grew louder and louder, until 
it was a medley of whoops, yells, 
stamping, and calls in every tone and 
key for the next act—the grand stroke 
of the performance. Frosty and the 
Signorina forbore to go upon the roof 
of the Roundup to receive Minnie, un- 
til they should see her start from the 
roof of the hotel. 

Figures were seen upon the top of 
the Wagon-Tire House (both roofs 
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were flat) and Frosty strained his eyes 
eagerly toward that end of the big wire. 
The wondering children drew back and 
refrained even from whispering among 
themselves—Troy’s caution was not 
needed. Strange doings, indeed, were 
going forward about the end of the 
wire. Troy Gilbert was apparently 
pushing a reluctant figure toward it— 
it looked as though the person were 
tied, and he laughed and struck her 
when she seemed unwilling. 

Finally, Columbia began to move out 
slowly along the wire. She was every- 
thing that audience or proprietor 
could desire. The spiked tiara was on 
her head, blazing with violet light. 
Down her back hung her fair curling 
hair ; in her hands was the long balanc- 
ing pole—Columbia’s scepter of 
power; and her white draperies were 
illuminated with fires of blue and crim- 
son and violet. 

The children stared, silent, motion- 
less, expectant. They were nearer than 
those in the street and had had oppor- 
tunity to observe the irregularity of 
Columbia’s launching. 

There was a little outburst of ap- 
plause when she first appeared. But as 
she moved out over the wire, the silence 
was so complete that the coughing of 
one of the patient ponies on the out- 
skirts of the crowd was plainly audible. 

Those in the secret were silent, in 
ecstasies of admiration. The children 
kept still because they had been told 
to—whatever they saw. Those not in- 
structed were mute with amazement—a 
sort of creeping awe. 

Most of the audience had seen Min- 
nie that afternoon in the tent-show, her 
slender girlish form clad in spangled 
gauze, her delicate blonde prettiness 
enhanced by the attire, doing her tra- 
peze act. She had then moved with the 
lithe grace of a young deer; her face 
had been all eager animation. What 
sort of thing was this, that seemed to 
advance along the wire as though it 
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were on casters—that was never seen to 
take a step? What face was this, 
strange, staring, immobile as a face 
carved in wood? 

“Gee!” murmured one of the X Q K 
boys, who had come in late and was un- 
informed. “Gee, I ain’t been a-drink- 
in’ a thing—what in the name o’ pity 
ails that gal!” 

“Great Scott; she gives me the 
mauley-grubs! Ugh!’ and his com- 
panion shivered. But save for these 
murmured comments, the crowd was in- 
tensely still. 

Suddenly, about the middle of the 
street, Columbia’s forward movement 
slackened, checked altogether. This 
was not unexpected, for midway the 
rockets fastened about her waist, and 
upon her crown were to be discharged. 
The manner in which these latter went 
off brought shrieks and groans from 
the crowd below. They fizzed up into 
Columbia’s face, they burned against 
her bodice, they struck her arms. “Oh! 
oh! Poor soul! she’ll have her eyes put 
out! She’ll be killed!” cried a woman’s 
voice from the street. 

“T might ’a’ known better than to 
trust that fool Gilbert with them fire- 
works,” groaned old Frosty. “That 
there girl is worth more’n a hundred 
dollars a month to me. If I was to 
take her East I could hire her out for 
two hundred, easy, an’ here she’s likely 
to get all crippled up, so’s’t she won’t 
never be no account.” 

Columbia was the only personage 
unmoved by all the fiery demonstra- 
tions ; she stood rigid, looking strange- 
ly massive and tall, till the last rocket 
had spent itself. Then her progress 
began again with a sort of jerk. A 
shudder went over her frame, the pole 
wavered in her hands—those hands 
that seemed so limp and lifeless—she 
tottered, made a violent movement with 
her head, then swayed out sidewise and 
fell—holding the pole tight in her 
hands! 
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And the strangest sound went up 
from that big assembly, a mingled 
sound of groans and smothered out- 
cries, and also what one might have 
sworn—had it not seemed impossible— 
was wild hysteric laughter. 

Gess and Tell and Eddie Beach, lux- 
uriating in Troy’s permission to “hol- 
ler as much as they pleased”, emitted 
shrieks that would have chilled the 
blood of any whom this strange spec- 
tacle had not already terrified. 

For, instead of falling to the ground 
twenty feet below, as would have been 
natural, and lying there, a mangled 
body, Columbia hung to the wire, a 
mad, fantastic, incredible spectacle, 
head downward, in a blaze of inverted 
patriotic splendor! 

The wildest confusion ensued. Fros- 
ty was beside himself. He simply 
danced and yelled where he stood. 
Those who were in the secret shouted 
themselves hoarse with rapture, caper- 
ing like dervishes, embracing one an- 
other; those who were not, screamed 
with horror and dismay. 

As all gazed fascinated, something 
drifted down from the hanging figure. 
A cowboy plunged forward, caught it 
up, and there broke upon the sudden 
stillness which had followed this inci- 
dent, a roar of hearty laughter, as he 
held high in the blaze of light that 
came from the pendent figure, Colum- 
bia’s wooden-seeming countenance—a 
false face! 

Instantly, the shouting and confu- 
sion broke out again. The figure began 
to sway; and the light draperies were 
ignited by some bit of fire which had 
been brought into contact with them 
by the inversion of Columbia’s proper 
position. 

The figure showed that, beyond the 
streaming golden hair—the beautiful 
fair hair which Aunt Huldah had cut 
from Daisy’s head, and which Daisy 
had given with loving generosity— 
and the stuffed-out waist of Columbia’s 























classic robe, the only anatomy Colum- 
bia possessed was an upright post with 
a wheel at the bottom—a caster in- 
deed !—which had run upon the big 
wire. 

At the top of Columbia’s head there 
had been another wheel, which ran, 
trolley-like, upon the upper wire; and 
a slender wire traveling along the 
lower, or footway wire, had drawn the 
figure forward. 

Some obstacle had been met in the 
overhead wire; and when the figure was 
jerked forward, harder and harder, to 
overcome this, the upper attachment 
finally gave way entirely and allowed 
the figure to fall. Only Gilbert’s pre- 
caution of looping a heavy wire from 
axle to axle of the lower wheel around 
the footway wire, had prevented Col- 
umbia from falling to the ground. 

As the explanation began to spread 
over the crowd—not in whispers, but in 
shouts, mingled with roars of laughter 
—those who had been instructed be- 
forehand pressed round old Frosty and 
the Signorina in a dense mass. 

Threats, complaints, demands, all 
sorts of outcries filled the air. 

“You old fakir!” 

“What do you mean by it, Frosty?” 

“Do you think you’re a-goin’ to run 
a blazer like this on us, and we’ll swal- 
ler hit like hit was catnip tea?” 

“What fer did ye want to fool us 
thataway ?” 

“We ain’t a-goin’ to stand it— 
we’ll—” 

“Gentlemen, jest be quiet. Let me 
out—let me git across the street to the 
Wagon-Tire—where my daughter is— 
and I can explain things.” 

“Explain nothin’! was the cry; 
“you'll explain right here! Do you 
think Blowout is a-goin’ to stand this 
kind o’ thing?” 

“Who put you up to run this blazer 


on us? Them fellers at Plain View? _ 


Er them scrubs at Cinche? This town 
ain’t a-goin’ to stand it!” 
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“Gentlemen,” came Frosty’s pipe 
again, “gentlemen, let me out—jest 
let me git to my daughter—let me git 
out o’ here before it’s too late! This is 
some o’ that scoundrel Kid Barringer’s 
doin’s. Let me out, gentlemen !” 

But the old man had gone the wrong 
way about it. Kid was one of them, a 
good fellow, and much liked. Even 
those who knew nothing now scented a 
romance. The big crowd hemmed old 
Frosty in and held him there with pre- 
tended wrath and resentment. 


At the back door of the Wagon- 
Tire House, just before the wooden 
Columbia appeared to the eyes of 
Blowout, a meeting had taken place. 
From that door Aunt Huldah had 
stepped with Minnie clinging to her 
arm. In the dense shadow Kid Bar- 
ringer was waiting with two of the best 
ponies in Wild Horse County. He 
came eagerly forward. 

“Kid,” said Aunt Huldah’s heart- 
some voice, “here’s Minnie—I’ve 
brung her to you. I b’lieve we’re doin’ 
right. You’re a good boy, Kid. An’ I 
know you love her an’ will take keer o’ 
her. Ef you wasn’t to, you’d shore 
have me to fight!’ and she chuckled 
genially. 

“Good-by, honey. Ye needn’t to 
look skeered. We-all have got ye now, 
an’ we'll take keer of ye—the hull kit 
an’ bilin’ o’ us. Good-by, bless your 
sweet little heart !” 

With the word Minnie was in her 
saddle, swung there by her lover’s 
strong arms, and away across the 
levels beside him. 

And while, back in Blowout, the Sig- 
norina fairly clawed, cat-like, to get 
through that wall of cowboys and 
across the street to where (believing 
Kid Barringer to be as far away as 
Fort Worth) she had left Minnie 
scarce half an hour before—while the 
old man shouted and swore and pro- 
tested and fairly wept with rage and 
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apprehension; Kid Barringer reached 
his left hand out to his companion, say- 
ing: 
«Slack him down a little, honey; 
we're safe now. Mr. Ferguson, the 
Presbyterian preacher—he’s promised 
me—I told him—an’ he’s a-goin’ to 
marry us. His place ain’t half a mile 
further on, an’ he’s lookin’ fer us. 
We’re safe now, my poor little girl.” 
The cowboys, with roars of delight, 
fished down the remains of the dan- 
gling Columbia, while the original per- 
former, to whom Columbia’s figure was 
understudy, stood in Mr. Ferguson’s 
little parlor, waiting for that gentle- 
man to bring in a second witness. Her 
little fair head was resting on Kid’s 
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broad shoulder; Kid’s arm was around 
her slender figure; and she was say- 
ing, between laughter and tears: 

“Kid, how do you reckon that old 
machine Columbia is getting along 
with my turn, back there at Blowout?” 

And the happy bridegroom made 
blissful answer: “I don’t know—or 
keer—honey. She can go it on her 
head for all of us, can’t she? She give 
us our chance to get away, and that 
was all we wanted. Aunt Huldy is the 
Lord’s own people. I'll never forget 
her. You wouldn’t hardly ’a’ thought 
I was good enough, if Aunt Huldy 
hadn’t a-recommended me, I don’t be- 
lieve. My little girl ain’t never a-goin’ 
to get to walk no more wires.” 


The Ministry of Joy 


BY GRACE McGOWAN COOKE 


And naught there was to save. 


| SAT anhungered to the death, 


Long might I pine for joy’s clear wine, 
The which my soul did crave. 


Beside life’s way, a mendicant, 
And no man succored me 

—Bodies are fed with meat and bread, 
But souls are fed with glee. 


A little wight came strutting by 
And played at being man; 

Scarce breeched, a splinter of gay life, 
He played as such things can. 


The little lad he made me glad— 
I thanked my God to see— 
Bodies are fed with meat and bread 
—tThe soul must have its glee. 














The College-Novelist 


BY REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


VER since the first member of the 
Class of 1642 left Harvard for 
the simple world of Seventeenth 
Century New England, American col- 
lege-bred men have been zealously en- 
gaged—and never more zealously than 
at present—in proclaiming the deep 
importance of college-bred men to the 
world at large. From that early day 
to this late one they have been as zeal- 
ously opposed by men who were unfor- 
tunate enough not to have gone to col- 
lege. Indeed, so prolific is the contro- 
versy grown that to the casual reader 
of recent periodical literature it may 
well now seem that the whole of society 
is divided into two classes: the men who 
did go to college and the men who did 
not. 

But the Bachelor of Arts has decid- 
edly the better of it if for no other rea- 
son than that he has about secured a 
monopoly upon one of the best sorts of 
ammunition. The vast majority of us 
will read and be entertained by—nov- 
els. There is where the young collegian 
“ gets”—as he would pedantically put it 
—“his graft.” He may not be able to 
add sixty figures in as many minutes; 
he may be helpless to cajole the lowest 
machine-made voter; he may not—un- 
less he has read Kipling—know a 
steamcock from a throttle; instead of 
possessing the happy faculty of mak- 
ing his one dollar become two without 
your missing yours until it is too late, 
it may be possible for him only to make 
money look like—and taste like—beer 


and skittles. But, in spite of all this, 
there is one thing he can do: he can— 
with all the merits and limitations 
which the phrase implies—write a 
novel. 

Nor is that all. The Bachelor of 
Arts is not only able to do; he insists 
upon doing. Look over an index to 
the light magazine literature of the 
day, or consider any publisher’s list of 
fiction, and you will find, when you 
come to the names of the most popular 
novelists and story-tellers, and—and, 
one is bound to add, of the best who 
were never popular—you will there 
find, I say, that, among those who have 
risen to prominence and even sometimes 
to mastery in the last decade—one is 
thus excepting those of older growth— 
the more striking are almost always 
comparatively young college-men. 

When a young man leaves college 
there are three things in which he 
thinks the world at large is hugely in- 
terested: the theater, his college and 
himself. He does not know enough to 
write about the first and he is a little 
too timid—not always too timid—to 
write about the last. The result of 
such a process is Post’s “Harvard Sto- 
ries,” Richard Holbrooke’s “Tales of 
Yale”; Princeton, Pennsylvania, Stan- 
ford and Smith stories, and the Vassar 
tales by Miss Schwarz and Miss Galla- 
gher. Sometimes, however, the tone is 
more serious and less financially suc- 
cessful, and we get such work as that 
of Charles Macomb Flandrau, which is 
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the best picture of certain phases of 
Harvard life and the most literary col- 
lege narrative that we will find. 

This leads us to the next phase of 
the college man’s work. He has found 
that “literature is a good staff, but a 
poor crutch,” and he has taken up 
other work—often, it seems, journal- 
ism. Thus far his tendency has been 
the laudable one of speaking about 
things whereof he knows. If he has 
been a newspaper reporter and learned 
the hard lesson of anonymous publica- 
tion, he will still want to tell others 
about it and so he will tell the story of 
a Princeton man who “went on the 
street” in New York with all the truth 
and skill with which Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams wrote it. 

From that peak the horizon widens. 
The apprenticeship is served and, for 
good or bad, is over. You stand upon 
the mountain-top and can see “all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them,” but you can espy neither land 
of romance, nor region of reality into 
which your young collegian-novelist 
has not dared to rush. Nay, if you 
climb up into heaven he is there, while 
if you go down elsewhere you will most 
likely find that he has also been there 
before you and considers that, though 
unguided, he has “done” the tour 
much better than Dante. The wings 
of the morning will not suffice you to 
escape him. Princeton has sent him in- 
to Indiana in the person of Booth 
Tarkington. He has fought with Ste- 
phen Crane of Lafayette and Syra- 
cuse; has idled in New York drawing- 
rooms in the sketches of Clyde Fitch, 
of Amherst; he has seen the best and 
worst of San Francisco through the 
Harvard eyes of Frank Norris. As a 
graduate in theology, he has struggled 
“For the Freedom of the Sea” with 
Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady. In Owen 
Wister, of Harvard, he has re-created 
the primeval West, and with William 
Stearns Davis, of the same university, 
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has become familiar with the court of 
Babylon. James Lane Allen and John 
Fox, Jr., have discovered Kentucky 
for him, and Paul Leicester Ford has 
even taken him into the somewhat fan- 
ciful heart of a sentimental politician. 
Nor should one forget to mention the 
work of Mary Caroline Crawford and 
Edith Taylor, of Radcliffe, and the 
“Experiment in Altruism” of a 
Wellesley professor. 

No, you can not escape your college- 
novelist. He must, indeed, soon weep 
for other worlds to conquer. He has 
been over the whole earth as a Lehigh 
man in Richard Harding Davis; you 
may go with him far above the Arctic 
circle with Albert White Vorse, of 
Harvard, and you will find him—good 
heavens! yes, you will—sometimes 
even being funny in Mr. John Ken- 
drick Bangs. 

One might well—were one so in- 
clined—seek for a moral in all this. 
Had one the time and the space, it 
would be interesting above all to trace 
the message that the best of these books 
are more or less crudely and uncon- 
sciously laboring to express. At least, 
it is consoling to see in these days— 
when one hears so much of the growing 
tendency of our colleges toward scien- 
tific specialization and the making of 
mere chemists and _biologists—that 
there is issuing from the academic 
groves an increasing number of young 
men who, by right methods or wrong, 
are seeking to express themselves 
through art rather than through sci- 
ence, and are searching for beauty 
rather than for fact. 

In manner, the work of these men is 
nearly always distinguished by ease. 
Mostly the author has a story to tell. 
Apart from Norris, Crane and Flan- 
drau, their most conspicuous fault has 
to do with form, in which they are gen- 
erally sadly lacking. Their danger, not 
excepting Norris—whose work is now, 
of course, forever finished—is a loose 




















style, a marvelous prolixity, and that 
terrible gift, “the pen of a ready 
writer.” But, save in so far as humor 
is concerned, nearly all of the books 
which they have made are sincere ef- 
forts in one or other of all the direc- 
tions you can get by boxing the liter- 
ary compass. Collectively they really 
represent a certain intellectual move- 
ment, or, at any rate, a certain intel- 
lectual restlessness, among our college 
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men, which is not without its moral and 


perhaps even its artistic value. Nor 
need we wholly console ourselves with 
the philosophy of the superior merit 
of the struggle as compared with the 
merit of victory. Many of these men 
stand for something actually achieved, 
and a still larger number present a 
promise—not to say a guaranty—of 
something still better that shall yet, 
some day, be won. 


Enter Mr. Richard Burrage 


BY HELEN STERLING THOMAS 


UNBRIDGE WELLS, June 1, 
1789. In the estimation of the 
company at the Wells I am now 

a person of some consequence, I per- 
ceive, since I walk daily on the Pantiles 
with Doctor Johnson and Davy. Yes- 
terday Mr. Garrick bade me have done 
with ceremony and address him as 
“Davy”. Davy! think of it! more- 
over, he embraced me like a brother. 
On my life! he is a good fellow, for he 
has agreed to take my play, and al- 
ready paid me most liberal for it. I 
lay down my pen to feel the gold in 
my pockets, which pastime methinks I 
could never weary of, ’tis so novel. It 
is good to be clothed in linen shirt and 
satin doublet, to have one’s purse filled 
and stomach satisfied ; I amwarmed and 
comforted, happy as a homing-bird. 
Where now is poor Dick Burrage, 
proof-reader for Timothy Siles, of St. 
Paul’s churchyard? Gone, like the old 
year, who knows where? Enter Mr. 
Richard Burrage, friend of Beau Nash 
and Doctor Johnson, and playwright 
for David Garrick. 


“Pooh, pooh!” I said yesterday to 
Davy, “’Tis a little matter to have 
wrote a play.” 

Yet think of the joy of it; you, Dick, 
who worked in the dark to save candle- 
grease, you shall see your comedy at 
Drury Lane, with David Garrick for 
your puppet. Ah! but where is a wom- 
an as fair as I dreamed my heroine, 
my Sacharissa? Not even the great 
Woffington could act the character to 
my heart’s content. Do you live some- 
where in this great world, my Sacha- 
rissa, and through its foul ways go 
fair and undefiled? I have faith you 
do exist beyond my whimsy brain and 
that I shall meet you face to face one 
day. The hope of that keep me from 
evil deeds! 


June 5. How I blundered last 
night! I can scarce think of it for 
shame. The stage seemed set, I stum- 
bled through a part devised for some 
other man. My misfortune befell in this 
manner. 


Fashion at the Wells has been all 
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agog of late over the arrival of one 
Mr. Childs, a mere lad, and his sister, 
Mistress Jessamine Childs, a play act- 
ress. Stories of his fortune, her beauty 
have been the talk in every coffee- 
room. He lost heavily from me at the 
cards, in the Flat House this after- 
noon, and again later at the Pump 
Room. He would not give over the 
match, although I was long since weary 
of it. Before the evening was well be- 
gun I held his note for a monstrous 
amount; yet, by my sword, I know not 
the sum, for we had drunk between 
every game of piquet, and the devil 
only knows how many games we had 
played. 

“T’ll be damned if I let you go yet, 
sir,” he cried, and he made the stakes 
higher. 

At last he threw down the cards and 
rose, his face flushed, his voice as un- 
steady as my own. 

“T will play you once more, sir, once 
more, I say; I will play you my sister 
against my note, a good bet; if you 
win you shall marry her. These gen- 
tlemen,” with a wave of his unsteady 
hand toward the crowd about the ta- 
ble, “have all pined for her 

There was such confusion among 
those present that he could speak no 
farther. Many of the men were al- 
ready mad over the girl and were ready 
to draw swords against me before I 
could win her. 

“Stand round and see fair play,” 
roared Mr. Childs, “the finest woman 
in England!” 

There was a shout; then some one 
ordered more punch ; my Lord Souther- 
land hiccoughed a toast to the lady; 
and I drank and dealt. The company 
grew silent and gave themselves to 
watching the business in hand. Once 
my Lord Southerland tumbled over 
and some one had to set him on his 
feet. My own head was as muddled as 
a stream in flood time, I could scarce 
match the cards, but I held the trumps 
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and the game was mine. As I tossed 
down the last trick Mr. Childs stood 
up, his face red and angry, and blurt- 
ed out that I had not dealt fair. I 
would have struck him for answer, I 
believe, but as he spoke a crowd of 
young gallants, with a woman in their 
midst, pressed in from the outer As- 
sembly Rooms. I saw the girl and for- 
got all else. My head grew suddenly 
clear, but my heart throbbed as though 
to tear itself asunder. Here, before me, 
stood Sacharissa, just as I had dreamed 
of her. Even as I saw her in my vis- 
ions, so she was in life, with curls of 
dark hair, loose and unpowdered. The 
world seemed to stand still as she 
paused there on the threshold. A 
lackey came softly with a tray of 
glasses, and mechanically I lifted one 
without taking my eyes from her. I 
had the foolish feeling that I had some 
claim upon her. God knows, not be- 
cause of the game; but she was to me 
some child born of my brain, grown 
beyond me and mastering me, yet still 
my own, kindred of my better self. 

When she spoke her words were clear 
cut as chiseled gems, cool as running 
water. 

“Is my brother here?” 

It seemed that as we played, some 
mischief-maker went to her, telling her 
of our game and of the stakes. I start- 
ed toward her, the company had now 
begun to note me, and Davy, with a 
twinkle in his eye, whispered, “Up and 
take her, laddie, you’ve won.” 

At last I blurted out something, I 
know not what, and put out my hand, 
forgetting I still held the glass of 
punch. I called her Sacharissa. She 
turned from me, saying coldly : 

“You miscalled my name, sir, and I 
would have you know my brother does 
not choose my partners.” 

My hand shook, by some devil’s luck 
I let fall the glass of punch on her 
gown. Mr. Childs was ready to quarrel 
with me an hour agone, and an over- 























turned wine-glass on a lady’s frock was 
now a fit excuse. I will take a blow 
from no one, and we are to meet to- 
morrow, an hour before sunset. I am 
as good at sword play as any man, yet 
as I think on it, I would not fight the 
fellow. He is but young, moreover 
his eyes are of the same color as are 
Sacharissa’s. *Tis a tender hue. 


June 6. I thought I would rise 
early this morning, go afield when the 
larks sing, and write some noble num- 
bers wherein ladies should be kind as 
fair; but I tossed uneasy until nigh 
daybreak, then slept sound. Davy 
roused me at last by stumbling up- 
stairs and into my room. He sat on 
my bed, splitting with laughter. I was 
scarce awake, and reflected drowsily 
how silly he was to be so mirthful at 
such an hour. 

*You’ve not heard it yet?” he cried. 

He rose and pushed back the window 
curtain. 

“Listen”—holding up his finger as 
the town-crier’s bell clanged in the 
street below. The fellow began with 
notices of lost purses, snuff-boxes and 
such. 

“T see naught unusual.” 

“Wait,” rejoined Davy. 

“Lost—lost in the Pump Room last 
evening, by a young gentleman lodg- 
ing on the Pantiles, one heart, warrant- 
ed never to have strayed heretofore 
from its owner. Any young lady hav- 
ing the said heart is requested to re- 
turn it to the gentleman, whereupon 
she will be suitably rewarded.” 

There was a shriek from the by- 
standers. I sprang out of bed and 
banged the window together. 

“You have put this jest upon me,” I 
turned to Davy angrily. 

“T’ll be bound you have half the 
hussies in town here to return you that 
which you lost.” Still chuckling, he 
was off. 

I was in a sour frame of mind as I 
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sat in my breeches and waistcoat, while 


the barber dressed my hair. I reflect- 
ed dismally how poor a figure I had 
made in the eyes of Mistress Childs. 
Here at the Wells, gossip travels quick- 
er than the fast London coach; no 
doubt by this moment she hath heard 
of the town-crier’s advertisement. My 
peruke was just tied when my servant 
came to tell me a lady wanted speech 
with me. 

“Who the devil!” I exclaimed, sup- 
posing Davy had set some baggage on 
me, and thinking I would make short 
work of sending the wench elsewhere. I 
called testily for my coat, but I was in 
such haste that I was still adjusting it 
as I entered my drawing-room. 

“When you have quite finished your 
toilet, sir, I would have speech with 
you.” 

I knew the voice, and I caught my 
breath; here! here in my lodging! 
Mistress Childs! I remember I man- 
aged to make her a bow and replied: 

“Indeed, Madam, I had not thought 
to see my chambers honored by a lady.” 

I thought she flushed. I regretted 
my words. She rose with spirit, how- 
ever. 

“You can not frighten me, sir; I 
came here with a purpose . Pg 
She broke off hastily, “But I made a 
bad beginning, I have something to ask 
you.” 

My heart leaped. I kept silence 
with difficulty. Ah! Sacharissa, how 
passing strange you did not know poor 
Dick Burrage would have gone to the 
edge of the world and over the rim had 
such been your pleasure! 

She continued, “You have played 
against my brother; he lost. You are 
to meet him—do not answer. I know 
all.” 

As she spoke a sudden draft lifted 
her heavy veil so I could see the curve 
of her cheek, the warm red of her skin. 
She took a little reticule from her 
wrist. 
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“See, see!” she cried, emptying its 
contents, “here are my jewels, worth 
quite as much as the note—nay, more, 
I think. My brother has not the 
money to pay; we have no fortune. I 
am but a play actress—poor or rich 
as the crowd hisses or applauds. I 
came to the Wells in hope to meet Mr. 
Garrick—but enough Will 
you take the jewels and give up the 
note? You shall be paid in no other 
fashion, either.” 

I winced as she said that, but with a 
sweet courtesy, which wrung my heart, 
she added, “I beseech you, sir! do not 
fight with my brother; he is but a lad, 
and I hear there is no better swordsman 
at the Wells, nor in all England, than 
yourself.” 

She thought to win me by that stroke 
of flattery. Forgetting all else I spoke 
out : 

“T would see you on the stage!” 
The remark pleased her little I saw, so 
I hastened to add, “Indeed, I can not 
take your trinkets.” 

“You have no right to refuse,” she 
cried, hotly, “tis the full value.” 

“T want no payment if you will but 
heed me, Madam,” and I fetched the 
note and burned it. I tried to tell her 
the sickening bet was none of my mak- 
ing. I wanted to come nearer, to es- 
tablish some relations less hateful than 
the present, but words come slowly 
sometimes when I need them most. I 
bethink me now of all that I might have 
said to some purpose. I gave her my 
word I would not meet Mr. Childs, 
whereupon I know she thanked me with 
such gentleness I near lost my head 
and called her Sacharissa. She would 
not take back the jewels, however, so I 
laid them away, and shall cherish them 
as a knight his lady’s honor. 

I had no thought all that day for 
the recreations of youth, and toward 
shut of sun I seized my pen and wrote 
some not ill-turned rhymes till my serv- 
ant brought candles, for which inter- 
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ruption I swore lustily at him. I rose 
then, and started to go and sup with 
Davy. I was well on my way when I 
heard some loud talking ahead punctu- 
ated with oaths. Because of my broken 
appointment with Mr. Childs I had no 
wish to be seen. I stepped into the 
shadow of a doorway, all was soon quiet 
and I started on. I had gone but a few 
paces when a lantern blinded me, and I 
was set upon by I know not how many. 
It seemed like a hundred, but all but one 
blade soon fell back. The fellow struck 
hotly, and during the next seconds I 
had a plenty to absorb me in parrying. 
Once he grazed my hand, and at the 
prick I roused and ran him through the 
shoulder. He fell back faint, and from 
the doors of the Assembly Rooms a 
babbling crowd swarmed down upon us. 
I have but a confused remembrance of 
the strange black shadows about me, 
the wind-blown lights flickering across 
the sea of faces, and Sacharissa, the 
one reality in that world of fantasies. I 
can still hear her cry as she held the 
bleeding fellow against her heart: 

“You have broke your word and 
killed my brother !” 

It was, alas, Mr. Childs, although I 
knew it not as I fought with him. But 
when a man be set upon in the dark it 
is difficult to remember a promise given 
to a woman, even though he love her. 
I pledged to act the craven to please 
you, Sacharissa, but alas, I forgot my 
part! Thus ends this day. Snuff the 
candle, hide in the night like a guilty 
creature, Dick Burrage. 


June 14. I have learned that Mr. 
Childs will not die, but is recovering 
rapidly. He lodges with his sister at 
Mrs. From’s. As their fat landlady is 
garrulous and in my pay, I shall have 
news. I have hung about her door like 
a hungry sparrow and sought speech 
with Sacharissa, but she will have none 
of me. I have followed her daily as 
she goes to vespers, and have sat in the 
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darkened little chapel watching her, 
but half hearing the old vicar droning 
out the prayers. Yesterday a golden 
shaft of sunlight fell on her as she 
knelt. In the shadow behind, I be- 
thought me how my mother used to af- 
firm that a ray of sunlight on one’s 
head at church promised a blessing. 
Faith! I must do more than change my 
seat at chapel, I fear, ere Sacharissa 
bless me. *Tis a crabbed world. I 
think I would turn swain, go live be- 
neath a thatched roof in Devon, where 
only the roses looking in at the window 
would witness my mistakes. I should 
rise before dawn, weed my garden, 
write verses to shepherds and sun- 
burned wenches, and to bed with the 
birds: a homely, sweet existence. But 
soft, Dick, I know your uneasy tem- 
per. You would sigh for Fleet Street 
within a fortnight. 


June 15. I supped Tuesday with 
Davy and Mr. Richardson at The 
Mitre, but I could scarce follow their 
discourse for thinking of the delicious 
discovery I have made: my rear win- 
dows look down on Mrs. From’s gar- 
den. I glanced out by chance and per- 
ceived Sacharissa in a _peach-blow 
frock beneath the trees. I near fell out 
and landed at her feet. Her brother 
sits with her daily now, and a crowd of 
gallants take tea with them while I, a 
lonely outcast, look on Paradise. The 
other day she put away a book she had 
been reading in an empty bird-house. 
After the watchful bellman had made 
his rounds I stole into Mrs. From’s do- 
mains and deposited a bundle of my 
sonnets to Sacharissa beside her book. 
The next day I saw her take them out 
and peruse them. They could not have 
displeased her so greatly, for she hid 
them in her gown. My rhymes lie near 
her heart, however far I may be. I 
take comfort in the thought that bet- 
ter men have won their way to ladies’ 
favor by naught else than madrigals. 
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June 28. Rare good fortune! 
Davy has determined to give a per- 
formance or two of my comedy here at 
the Assembly Rooms. I have persuaded 
him to offer the part of Sacharissa to 
Mistress Jessamine Childs. I, well 
knowing her dislike of me, have agreed 
with Davy that my name shall be kept 


secret, 


Juty 5. All goes well. I watch the 
rehearsals covertly, making signals to 
Davy the while Sacharissa’s back is 
turned. 


Juty 13. Alack! there was a scene 
to-day. The very eve before the per- 
formance all my hopes were like to be 
shattered, my play thrown into obliv- 
ion. Davy, who can refuse a woman 
nothing if she be fair, this afternoon 
gave way to Sacharissa’s entreaties and 
told her the author’s name. Well could 
he rue his imprudence, for she refused 
to go on, no, not a step; had not all the 
Wells coupled her name with this Dick 
Burrage’s, and made sport of her? The 
more Davy besought, prayed, the more 
determined the young lady. His usual 
artful ways with women were of no 
avail, and he was at his wits’ end when 
I arrived. I assured her that my name 
should never be made public if she 
would oblige Mr. Garrick by going 
through the part. No, she would never 
read my lines. Finally, taking pains 
that she should hear, I whispered to 
Davy that her retirement was of small 
consequence, for I knew of another ac- 
tress of better parts,a veritable nymph, 
who could be secured in a few days, 
and that Mistress Childs would but mar 
the character by her presentation. 

Well, I make no bones of it, I know 
women, and I know I dealt a home 
thrust. That was enough, and I beat a 
proper retreat to save her the discom- 
fort of my presence, while she recanted 
and resumed the character. I could 
ask no more. My mind was at rest 
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touching Mistress Jessamine Childs! 
But the play, ah, will the play meet the 
taste of the town? Sheltered within 
my brain it seemed a royal child, but 
as I send it abroad I see ’tis but a poor 
beggar. 


Juty 14. The hour of the perform- 
ance has already arrived. I can neither 
go to the play, nor yet stay away, for 
sheer nervousness I dally here. 


Juty 15. 2a.m. Ah! Dick, Dick, 
can you hear the applause yet? How 
they stamped and cheered and called 
for the author! It was in truth a pity 
I could not respond, but it was a sweet 
moment none the less. Davy was su- 
perb, and Sacharissa! you were inim- 
itable; in the last act when you danced 
I could have cried for delight of you. 
You did not forget my words of this 
afternoon, however, for as you came 
off the stage you turned to me with a 
flush of triumph, and said: 

“Have I spoiled your play, Mr. 
Burrage?” 

“’Tis no longer my play, for you 
have made it,” I answered with all my 
heart. 

She courtesied and, as she turned, 
flung a rose in my face. I ran out 
through the press about the door, but 
she was already gone. A crowd of 
noisy gallants trooped after her. I 
fixed my eyes on a lantern, carried by 
one of her chairmen, and followed that 
light down the dark street, as a mar- 
iner guides his ship by a star. An hour 
later I stole into Mrs. From’s inclosure. 
I paused as I entered the garden, for I 
have ever the thought that this is the 
queen’s domains. Faith! I mean not 
fat Mrs. From. The lime walks were 
blanched with moonlight, but along the 
walls strange blots of shadow seemed 
to reach into mysterious distance, 
vague and undefined as the outcome of 
my own desires. I deposited in the 


bird-house some verses to Sacharissa, 
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and also the little reticule containing 
her jewels. I lingered, passing to and 
fro, when, by some happy chance, she 
opened Mrs. From’s door and darted 
toward the old bird-house. I shrank 
back in shadow and she did nct see me. 
As she found the jewels she gave a lit- 
tle, childish cry of delight and began 
putting on the trinkets. Afterward 
she unrolled the verses on a dial top 
near-by and fell to reading them by the 
white light. I crept nearer, trod on a 
twig which snapped sharply, and she 
saw me; at that instant a sudden gust 
swept the papers from the dial and we 
started simultaneously in pursuit. 
Thus I was saved the vexation of apol- 
ogy. The wind was capricious, swept 
my verses over the wall and away into 
the night. She ran about after them, 
crying: “My rhymes, my rhymes! 
save them!” 

I assured her I could restore them. 

“Then be about it,” she responded, 
“they are flying miles away while you 
dally.” 

Without fear I came near her and 
poured out the verses. The lines tum- 
bled out, one upon another, all that I 
had wrote of her, all that I thought 
and felt, I told her. She was still and 
heard me. The tree tops rocked riot- 
ously above, and away off on the downs 
a nightingale sang, and still she lis- 
tened. I know not for how long a time 
I spoke, but when I paused she said 
gently: 

“So, ’tis but for you I have run to 
the old bird-house at daylight and 
dark.” 

I would have pleaded more, but she 
was gone, her voice echoing back to me 
as she fled across the garden: 

“You have deceived me, sir, but I 
shall be revenged to-morrow night at 
the play.” 

Her voice mingled jest and earnest- 
ness. I know not whether to hope or be 
cast down. Once it would have been of 
great moment to have seen my play up- 

















on the boards, now of how much great- 
er moment to see Sacharissa’s eyes look 
gently upon me. Sleep flies far this 
night, my thoughts of her march to 
and fro, like a sentinel across a worn 
path. 


Juty 16. “Instead of an epilogue 
I give you a toast, ladies and gentle- 
men, to the author, Mr. Richard Bur- 
rage.” 

Thus did Sacharissa revenge herself 
after the performance to-night. She 
came before the curtain with Davy 
and spoke these words, looking straight 
to where I ‘sat. Amid the excitement 
and applause afterward, I slipped into 
the greenroom and found her alone. I 
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am absolved, *tis true. The play suc- 
ceeds, the lady smiles—there is the 
ending for my fairy tale. 


What! dawn already! How fast the 
sky whitens round St. Paul’s. Here I 
sit,—threadbare coat and empty purse. 
And there lie those cursed untouched 
proofs. Ha, ha, Timothy Siles be 
hanged! I wonder do I forget that 
this night I have been at Tunbridge 
with the fashion, been famed and toast- 
ed, been friend of Garrick, lover of 
Sacharissa, all done by my lively fancy 
and good blue ink! My soul! but I am 
hungry. Where’s that shilling I was 
keeping to see “Henry V”? 


The Soul of Wit 


BY CHARLTON ANDREWS 


REVITY is the soul of wit, but, 
where epigram is concerned, it 
shares that distinction with Sug- 

gestion and Surprise. Most epigrams 
are satirical—all of Boileau’s, for in- 
stance. And Cracroft says, “ Antithe- 
sis, 3. ¢., bilateral stroke, is the soul of 
epigram in its later and technical sig- 
nification.” Originally the epigram 
was a simple monogram; from this it 
grew to be a composition in verse in- 
scribed by the ancients on tombs, stat- 
ues, temples and triumphal arches. 
Rhyme and rhythm made them more 
easily to be remembered. Probably the 
best definition of the epigram in its 
perfect form is that of Monsieur Le 
Brun, who calls it “a little poem sus- 
ceptible of all kinds of subjects, and 





ending with a lively, just, and unex- 
pected thought, which are three essen- 
tial qualifications.” Another modern 
definition is thus expressed: An epi- 
gram is something which says some- 
thing which it does not say. 

The Greek epigram was usually 
shorter than the Latin, but the latter 
was more brisk and to the point. Mar- 
tial’s epigrams bite; the Greek merely 
tickle. The latter, however, are not 
insipid, possessing their quota of just- 
ness and wit and an invariable air of 
ease and simplicity. The epigram 
should treat concisely of a single sub- 
ject, and its culminating ingenuity 
should pleasantly surprise. The lowly 
but obstreperous pun plays its part in 
epigram—witness this epitaph: 
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Here lies my wife, a sad vixen and 
shrew: 

If I said I regretted her, I should lie, 
too. 


Lése-majesté was no bugaboo to 
Hood when he wrote: 


How monarchs die, is easily explained, 
And thus it might upon their tomb 
be chiseled : 
As long as George the Fourth could 
reign he reigned, 
And then he drizzled. 


An old “Guide-Book to New York” 
having called the City Hall the most 
imposing edifice in Manhattan, an in- 
dignant tax-payer exclaimed: 


“The most imposing!” Oh, how well 
The outside suits its inward mis- 
sion! 
Inside and out, our pockets tell, 
It bears the “front of imposition.” 


Feminine loquacity, that old famil- 
iar subject for jest, is interestingly 
treated in this, called “On a Portrait”: 


“How like is this picture; you’d think 
that it breathes; 
What life, what expression, what 
spirit ; 
It wants but a tongue!” “Alas!” 
said the spouse, 
“That want is its principal merit.” 


When Robert Burns once sat in a 
church beside a strange young lady, he 
noted that the sermon, a discourse on 
the terrible punishment of the unre- 
generate, greatly agitated her. So he 
borrowed her Bible, and penciled on a 
fly-leaf : 


Fair maid, you need not take the hint, 
Nor idle texts pursue; 

*T was only sinners that he meant, 

Not angels such as you. 


Some one discusses geographical 
gender in this wise: 


In England rivers are all males, 
For instance, Father Thames: 
Whoever in Columbia sails, 
Finds them Mam’selles or Dames: 
Yes, there the softer sex presides 
Aquatic, I assure ye, 
And Mrs. Sippi rolls her tides 
Responsive to Miss Souri. 


Lord Brougham is the author of 
this stanza, which might well serve as 
the epitaph of certain orators of our 
own day: 


Here, reader, turn your weeping eyes: 
My fate a useful moral teaches ; 
The hole in which my body lies 
Would not contain one-half my 
speeches. 


And this is a bright example of the 
purely whimsical: 


It blew a hard storm, and, in utmost 
confusion, 

The sailors all hurried to get absolu- 
tion : 

Which done, and the weight of the sins 
they confessed 

Transferred, as they thought, from 
themselves to the priest, 

To lighten the ship and conclude the 
devotion, 

They tossed the poor parson souse into 
the ocean. 


Of two Englishmen challenged to 
fight duels, one excused himself on ac- 
count of the illness of his wife, the 
other on account of the illness of his 
daughter. Whereupon a wit wrote: 


Some men with a horror of slaughter 
Improve on the Scripture command, 
And honor their wife and their daughter, 
That their days may be long in the 
land. 











Charlton Andrews 


The following epigrams are Tom 
Moore’s. The first was dashed off 
when a lady from whom he had stolen 
a lock of hair ordered him to make res- 


titution: 


On one sole condition, love, I might be 
led 
With this beautiful ringlet to part: 
I would gladly relinquish the lock of 
your head, 
Could I gain but the key to your 
heart. 


The second went to his hostess as a 
note of explanation when, for lack of 
a pair of dress-breeches, he was forced 
to absent himself from a pleasant even- 


ing party: 


Betwixt Adam and me the great differ- 
ence is, 
Though a paradise each has been 
forced to resign, 
That he never wore breeches till turned 
out of his, 
While for want of my breeches I’m 
turned out of mine. 


Here is an epigram with a warning 
in it: 


He that his reason trusts to wit, 
Will often lose his way ; 

As he that would by lightning walk, 
Not by the beams of day. 


And this is not without a certain 
grim truth: 


“God help me!” cried the poor man, 
And the rich man said, “Amen!” 
The poor man died at the rich man’s 
door— 


God helped the poor man then. 


The orator Fox was inspired to com- 
pose these lines when a lady he was vis- 
iting told him she did not care “three 
skips of a lame louse” for him: 
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A lady has told me, and in her own 
house, 

That she cares not for me “three skips 
of a louse,” 

I forgive the dear creature for what 
she has said, 

Since a woman will talk of what runs 
in her head. 


When a certain lady had praised a 
prominent clergyman’s eyes, her jeal- 
ous lover wrote: 


I can not praise the Doctor’s eyes, 
I never saw his glance divine; 

For when he prays he shuts his eyes, 
And when he preaches I shut mine. 


Yankee anti-royalist tendencies are 


responsible for the following stanza: 


At a rubber of whist, an Englishman 
grave 

Said he couldn’t distinguish a king 
from a knave, 

His eyes were so dim and benighted ; 

A Yankee observed that he needn’t 
complain, 

For the thing had been often attempted 
in vain 


By eyes that were very clear-sighted. 


A vintner to whom Ben Jonson was 
in debt told the poet to come to his 
house and answer him four questions, 
in lieu of paying or going to prison. 
The questions were: What best pleases 
God? What best pleases the devil? 
What best pleases the world? and 
What best pleases me? 


Jonson immediately replied: 


God is best pleased when men forsake 
their sin, 

The devil’s best pleased when men per- 
sist therein, 

The world’s best pleased when thou 
dost sell good wine, 

And thou’rt best pleased when I do 
pay for mine. 
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When he saw a full-length portrait 
of Beau Nash placed between busts of 
Newton and Pope, Lord Chesterfield 
instantly devised the following: 


Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you’ll find, 

Nor Pope himself e’er penned a joke 
More cruel on mankind. 


The picture placed the busts between 
Gives Satire all its strength: 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly’s at full length. 


The Retort Courteous is clearly ex- 
emplified in this versified conjugal dia- 


logue: 


As I and my wife, at the window one 
day, 
Stood watching a man with a mon- 
key, 
A cart came by, with a broth of a boy 
Who was driving a stout little don- 
key. 
To my wife I then spoke, by way of a 
joke, 
“There’s a relation of yours in that 
carriage.” 
To which she replied, as the donkey 
she spied, 
“Ah, yes; a relation by marriage.” 


Malapropism has become almost a 
fad among our present-day humorists, 
one of whom speaks amusingly of our 
rapid “Anglicization” of foreign 
words. A case in point is: 





The Soul of Wit 


Miss Blank, it is known, is accustomed 
to say 

Many very queer things in a very 
queer way: 

But of all her mistakes, the absurdest 
and oddest 

Occurred when she called a French 
modiste a “modest.” 


One who had been at law and had 
learned a dear lesson thus expressed 


himself : 


The law, they say, great Nature’s 
chain connects, 

That causes ever must produce effects: 

In me behold reversed great Nature’s 
laws— 

All my effects lost by a single cause! 


A clever French conceit has been 
thus translated: 


Our God requireth a whole heart, or 
none, 
And yet He will accept a broken one. 


While pessimism is tersely expound- 
ed in this final fling. 


Our life is but a winter’s day ; 

Some only breakfast and away; 

Others to dinner stay and are full fed; 

The oldest man but sups and goes to 
bed; 

Large is his debt who lingers out the 
day; 

Who goes the soonest has the least to 
pay 











The Bug Bible and Others 


BY RODNEY BLAKE 


OREMOST among the books in 
} this age of books in the number 
of its readers is the Bible. No 
book has been so many times translated 
and none printed in so many editions. 
Many of these editions are interesting 
and intrinsically valuable because of 
their errors in translation and typogra- 
phy—errors which have given them 
strange names. 

Pope Sixtus V caused an edition of 
the “Vulgate” to be published in Rome 
in 1500, every proof of which he care- 
fully corrected himself, and at the end 
of the volume he affixed a bull by which 
he excommunicated any one who should 
attempt to make an alteration in the 
text. This book caused a great deal 
of amazement—for the Bible was 
found to be full of mistakes—and the 
Pope, in consequence, was obliged to 
suppress the edition. A copy of it is 
a great rarity, and, of course, fetches 
a high price. 

One of the oddest of the early trans- 
lations is that which gives its name to 
the “Bug Bible.” In the present ver- 
sion the fifth verse of the ninety-first 
Psalm reads: 

“Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night, nor for the arrow that 
flieth by day.” In the Bible printed 
in 1549 under the authorization of 
Edward VI the first part of this most 
comforting verse runs: ‘So thou shalt 
not need to be afraid for any bugges 
by night.” 

At first reading this sounds a gro- 
tesque error, but a little investigation 


will show that the different expressions, 
bugges and terror, are more closely 
allied than one would imagine. In the 
first place, strip bugge of its old re- 
dundancy of spelling and it becomes a 
bug. The dictionary informs us that 
bug is derived from the Welsh word 
bwg, which means a hobgoblin, or a 
scarecrow, and that it is only by com- 
paratively recent usage that it has 
grown to mean a nasty or terrifying 
insect. Just below this are the three 
words bug, bugbear and bugaboo, and 
grouped as all meaning the same thing, 
that is, something frightful, as a 
specter, or a terrifying object, or a 
terror. There it is, then, the very 
same word; so that the bugge of the 
night and the terror of the night are 
precisely the same thing. 

Shakespeare, by the way, makes fre- 
quent use of the word bug in its terri- 
fying sense. In “Winter’s Tale” one 
reads, “The bug which you would fight 
me with, I seek,” and Hamlet says, 
‘Such bugs and goblins in my life.” 

A Bible famous for its errors was 
the so-called “Breeches Bible,” which 
received its name from the fact that 
the seventh verse of the third chapter 
of Genesis reads as follows: 

“Then the eyes of them Bothe were 
opened and they knewe that they were 
naked; and they sewed fig-leaves to- 
gether, and made themselves breeches.” 

In later editions the breeches were 
modified to aprons, and although the 
new word is less ridiculous than the 
older, there is little doubt that to the 
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minds of the early translators the fig- 
leaves as breeches were just as modest 
as the same foliage in the form of 
aprons. The more serious name of the 
“Breeches Bible” is the Geneva, be- 
cause it is the English translation 
which was made and first published at 
Geneva in 1557. The translators were 
great English divines who had fled to 
Switzerland to escape the persecutions 
of bloody Queen Mary. It was the 
first Bible printed in Roman letter and 
divided into verses, and was the com- 
mon Bible prior to the King James 
version. 

The Mazarin Bible, published more 
than four hundred years ago, was full 
of errors. In an edition published two 
hundred years later the word “not” 
was omitted from the seventh com- 
mandment, from which error the book 
received the name of “The Wicked Bi- 
ble.” The Pearl edition contains the 
following: “Know ye not the ungodly 
shall inherit the Kingdom of God?” 
Another edition declared: “All scrip- 
ture profitable for destruction.” In 
the printed directions for conducting 
Catholic services appeared the line: 
“Here the priest will take off his 
culotte.” The word calotte means an 
ecclesiastical cap or mitre. Culotte 
means in broad Saxon, a man’s under- 
clothes. 

“The Placemakers’ Bible” was 
printed A. D. 1562, and so called from 
a remarkable typographical error 
which occurred in Matthew v, 9: 
“Blessed are the placemakers,” instead 
of “peacemakers.” 

The “Treacle” Bible is the one in 
which the “balm of Gilead” (Jeremiah 
viii, 22) is made to read, “There is no 
more treacle in Galaad.” ‘“'Treacle” 
or “triacle” is not, after all, such a 
blunder, because, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, “treacle” meant any kind of an 
antidote, or a mixture which assuaged 
pain. Galaad was, perhaps, the com- 
positor’s mistake. 
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“The Rosin Bible” was printed in 
A. D. 1609, and was so called because 
of an error in the same text, translated 
“rosin” in the Douay version. 

A queer mistake is in what is called 
the “He” Bible. In Ruth xi, 15, the 
compositor unsexed Ruth, and made 
her “he.” This blunder was printed in 
1611. The edition in which the word 
is corrected is known as the “She” 
Bible. 

The “Pagan” Bible contains in its 
illustrations some terrible anachro- 
nisms. It was published in 1572, at the 
time when the same wood cuts served 
for many purposes. At the head of 
St. John’s first Epistle, Chapter I, 
appear Mount Olympus, Leda, the 
siren, Daphne and Apollo. The least 
that can be said of the pictures is that 
they are good examples of old art. 

The “Wooden Leg” Bible is so 
called from a picture, where Satan, 
with that conspicuous tail which be- 
longs to the part, sports a wooden leg. 
But why of wood? There may be 
many surmises indulged in. One is 
that in the England of that time there 
were numerous soldiers who were 
tramps, and some had wooden legs and 
bad traits. 

The “Servant” Bible makes the er- 
ror of printing “servant” for “ser- 
pent” in the third chapter of Genesis, 
thus: “Now, the servant was more 
subtle than any beast of the field.” 

“The Thumb Bible” was printed in 
1607 in Aberdeen. It is a Bible of 
small dimensions, and is one inch square 
and half an inch thick. 

“The Printers’ Bible” was issued in 
1702. <A blundering typo made King 
David exclaim that “Printers (instead 
of princes) persecuted him without 
cause.” See Psalms cxix, 161. 


At the Clarendon Press, in 1617, a 
Bible was printed which was known as 
the “Vinegar Bible,” on account of the 
title of the twentieth chapter of St. 
Luke, in which the “Parable of the 














Rodney Blake 


Vineyard” is printed the “Parable of 
the Vinegar.” ‘To show how danger- 
ous it is to assert infallibility while cor- 
recting the press, it may be mentioned 
that in the “Curiosités Bibliogra- 
phiques,” published at Paris in 1847, 
and from which I have derived several 
of these misprints, the word “vinegar” 
is printed “vineyatds.” The “ Vinegar” 
Bible has also other errors, and in spite 
of its splendid typography and gen- 
eral beauty it was condemned and met 
with public disfavor, and got the fur- 
ther name of “A Basketful of Errors,” 
from its being printed by John Bas- 
kett, of Oxford. 

The “Judas” Bible has a bad typo- 
graphical error, substituting Judas for 
the Savior: “Then cometh Judas with 
them into a place called Gethsemane.” 

The “Murderers’ Bible,” published 
in 1801, contains an error in the six- 
teenth verse of the Epistle of Jude, the 
word “murderers” being used instead 
of “murmurers.” 

“Wierix’s Bible” contains a plate by 
John Wierix, representing the feast of 
Dives, with Lazarus at his door. In 
the rich man’s banqueting-room there 
is a dwarf playing with a monkey, to 
contribute to the merriment of the com- 
pany, according to the custom among 
people of rank in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

“The Caxton Memorial Bible” was 
issued in 1877. The remarkable thing 
about it is that it was wholly printed 
and bound in twelve hours, and that 
only 100 copies were struck off. 

“The Knave Bible” was a version of 
the Coverdale Bible, printed at Zurich, 
and dedicated to Henry VIII. A curi- 
ous story has been handed down con- 
cerning this peculiar edition. An idea 
was propagated that in a few copies of 
Matthew’s Bible the Apostle Paul had 
designated himself “Paul, a knave of 
Jesus Christ.” Of course, no such Bi- 
ble existed, and the Duke of Lauder- 
dale, the Scotch Viceroy of Charles II, 
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having in vain endeavored to obtain 
one, it occurred to a worthless fellow 
named Thornton that he could gratify 
the duke’s desire by exercising a little 
ingenuity, and perhaps serve himself 
at the same time. 

He procured a Matthew Bible, and 
from the date MDXXXV he erased 
the last two numerals, leaving the date 
1520. After this daring imposition he 
rubbed out the word “serwaunte” in 
Romans i, 1, and inserted “kneawe”, 
the latter word being made up from 
letters which he had cut from other 
parts of the Bible. This mutilated 
book was taken to the duke, who gave 
Thornton seventeen guineas for it, and 
subsequently had his arms and coronet 
stamped upon both covers. From this 
incident it received the name of “The 
Knave Bible.” 

“The British Diamond Bible” was 
printed in Bristol in 1774 by W. Pine, 
and published with notes, as a com- 
mentary, to evade the King’s printer’s 
monopoly. The notes were spaced off 
from the foot of the page and cut 
away when the book was bound. It 
was a cunning way of evading the law 
as it then existed and of affording a 
profit to the publisher. 

“The Pearl Bible” was issued in 
1658, and the edition, so called on ac- 
count of the diminutive type, was 
printed in London by John Field, and 
is noted for its wonderful typograph- 
ical blunders. Field was an unscrupu- 
lous forger, and it is said of him that 
he received £1,500 from the Independ- 
ents for corrupting the text of Acts 
vi, 3, by substituting “ye” for “we,” 
to sanction the right of the people to 
appoint their own clergy. Among 
other errors in this version may be 
mentioned “unrighteousness” for 
“righteousness” in Romans vi, 13, and 
in I Corinthians vi, 9, the text read, 
“Know ye not that the unrighteous 
shall inherit the kingdom of God?” 
The “Religious Bible” was pub- 
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lished in Edinburgh during the year 
1627, and the line in Jeremiah iv, 17, 
which refers to the commonwealth of 
Judah, instead of “Because she hath 
been rebellious against me, saith the 
Lord,” was printed “Because she hath 
been religious against me.” 

All scriptural misprints are not the 
result of accident. It was the design 
of a printer’s widow in Germany to 
upset the whole system of domestic 
economy. A new edition of the Bible 
was being printed in her house, and 
one night, when all the workmen were 
absent, she rose from her bed and pro- 
ceeded to the printing-room, there to 
tamper with the type and falsify a 
text that had caused her much trouble. 
Her better half had, without doubt, 
given her frequent cause to protest in 
her heart against that sentence of 
woman’s subjection which is pro- 
nounced upon Eve in the third chapter 
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of Genesis. To rescue her sex from its 
false position she resolved to alter the 
relative situations of the parties, and, 
taking out the first two letters of the 
word “Herr,” cunningly replaced them 
by “Na.” By this means the decree 
ran: “And he shall be thy (Narr) 
fool,” instead of “he shall be thy 
(Herr) lord.” This substitution, 
though submitted to in domestic life— 
as, perhaps, was the case—was not suf- 
fered to pass by those who were in 
authority without punishment, and the 
widow was burned for heresy. 

Even the writers of the Scriptures 
were not always at their best, for in the 
thirty-seventh chapter of Isaiah it is 
written: “Then the angel of the Lord 
went forth and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians a hundred and four-score 
and five thousand, and when they arose 
in the morning, behold, they were all 
dead corpses.” 


The Ancient Chance 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


ATTLE and joy and dream, 
Bounded by birth and death; 
Pattern of gloom and gleam 


Woven of blood and breath. 


Haply the gods are wise,— 
Blind are we mortal folk; 

Vision is more than eyes. 
Daily our hearts are broke. 


But, O, while we feel the sun, 

And still love lures our feet, 
Blithely the way we run 

And the ancient chance is sweet! 














The Tact of Men 


BY KATHERINE POPE 


EN, whether deservedly or not, 
are accounted more truthful, less 
given to deceiving ways, than 
women. I sometimes wonder if their 
women intimates never tell them that 
not infrequently this lauded honesty of 
theirs looks to the less blunt sex most 
undesirable, not to say grossly stupid, 
grossly brutal. Once in a while we see 
a man possessing tact, but even he 
makes “ mistakes” the most tactless 
woman would not be capable of. It 
seems to arise, this ungracious and un- 
graceful habit of speech, from some 
want of finer sense, a feminine sense 
that includes sympathy, an intuition 
that helps the possessor to avoid hurling 
unpleasant truths broadcast. 
A few samples may help make my 
meaning clear. 


E was a tall, raw-boned youth of 

views and habits, a Theosophist and 
a Vegetarian. Almost every sentence 
he uttered contained double negatives, 
but he evidently held himself learned, 
one that had drunk deep of the fount 
of wisdom. He carried about with him, 
in the cabin and on deck, tomes of very 
considerable specific gravity; as he 
read he looked owlishly wise, likewise 
as he pondered. 

None of the passengers seeming re- 
sponsive, he poured forth his soul to the 
stewardess, a merry, social, bright- 
eyed, motherly woman. He told her of 
the benefit to body and soul of a vege- 
tarian diet; he spoke to her, in an im- 


pressive way, of evolution, regenera- 
tion, the here and the hereafter. She 
confided to me that he kept them enter- 
tained one afternoon quite an hour by 
his talking, and advised me to engage 
him in conversation the next day, say- 
ing she thought I would find him 
especially interesting. 

I had heard the double negatives so 
often, had not been at all attracted by 
outward appearances, and so refrained ; 
but I did listen to certain further con- 
versation between him and the steward- 
ess. One did not make for any more 
favorable opinion of him, any in- 
creased respect for his intelligence or 
his manners. 

Stewardess, as he lurched forward, 
tome in hand—* It was all your fault 
this morning, sir, that I was an hour 
behindhand with my work. When I 
was doing your room, I came on one of 
your books and found it so interesting 
I just had to stop and read it.” 

As there was no answer to her pleas- 
antly-intended advance, she anxiously 
asked: “* You don’t care, do you? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t care, but I was going 
to say I should think you would have 
found those books pretty deep for 
you.” 

I looked at him in blank amazement ; 
the churl had no idea he was saying 
anything he shouldn’t. I remember no 
woman of my acquaintance, no matter 
how ignorant, that would not have 
known better than to make such a 
speech. 
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He wallowed on: 

“T find them deep for me.” 

That was final, and the 
stewardess succumbed. 


poor 


E was a courteous man of few 

words, but those kindly meant. His 
offence, which really was no offence at 
all, was so slight it scarcely is worth 
chronicling. It is only an illustration 
of lack of readiness, even in a courte- 
ous man, for the best way of putting 
a thing. He and a lady were guests 
of the same host. One morning she 
happened to be late for breakfast, and 
found this gentleman the only one that 
had not finished the meal and left the 
table. He greeted her pleasantly, asked 
if she had rested well, and so on. Then, 
being hurried, he begged to be excused, 
remarking, as he rose, that a solitary 
breakfast would be her penalty for 
being late. It wasn’t much, but in- 
stantly the thought came to her to 
wonder if the thought would never come 
to him that perhaps he was flattering 
himself. 


HIS last offence was positive and 

unnecessary, and the man that per- 
petrated it was roundly scolded for it 
by his wife. 

He, too, was a kindly, obliging fel- 
low, always cheerfully putting himself 
out for his friends; and yet, with all 
his kindness and cheeriness, he would 
say the most abominable things. 

He was asked by a friend to help her 
out one afternoon, when she had more 
engagements than she could possibly 
see to, by meeting a coming visitor 
at the railway station and _ escort- 
ing her out to the house. He averred 


his willingness, but wanted to know how 
under the shining sun he was to make 
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out the woman. His friend pondered 
a moment and then told him the lady 
had red hair. 

He said that was all right, that would 
be easy enough, and off he started. 
He hung around the gates until the 
train came in, and then made a bee-line 
for a satchel-laden girl with locks of 
decided hue. He raised his hat, and 
said : 

“Miss Smithkins, I believe? ” 

She answered, “ That’s my name,” 
and waited for further developments. 

“ Your friend, Mrs. Thomas, who is 
very busy, asked me to come to the 
train and meet you, and escort you out 
to the house. Have you any baggage? 
If you'll give me the checks, I’ll see to 
Ag 

After the baggage question was all 
settled and they were well on their way 
on the suburban, Miss Smithkins asked: 

“ How did you know me? ” 

“Why, Mrs. Thomas told me you 
had red hair,” he blurted out, without 
preamble or anything to lessen the 
shock. 

Imagine! 

Of course Miss Smithkins was of- 
fended, of course Mrs. Thomas was 
deeply chagrined. And the offender? 
He was an injured innocent. Didn’t he 
tell the truth? What else could he have 
said? Wasn’t Miss Smithkins’s hair 
red? 

Yes, it was, uncompromisingly so, 
and there was the rub. All the women 
folk to whom the story was told saw at 
once the embarrassment of the situa- 
tion, and also the humor; but not one 
of the men. Every one of them 
thought the speech all right, just the 
first thing it would have occurred to 
them to utter. 

And I do not doubt it in the least! 














A Claim on the Clinker 


BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


from college two weeks before the 

summer vacation to learn that apo- 
plexy had matured the will of his fa- 
ther, old G. B. (“Government Bonds” ) 
Hackett. The young man was missed 
by a few muckers with whom he associ- 
ated for other than financial reasons, 
and by a most popular and pretty co- 
ed. from Idaho. He left a record, more- 
over, of achieving a very desirable 
scholarship at the expense of a mini- 
mum of effort. “Hackett floats on his 
back faster than we swim,” was one of 
the comments of his year. 

Now old G. B. had not only named 
his younger son, “John Knox,” in the 
dawn of things, but he had made him 
account for every five-cent piece lost, 
spent or stolen in twenty-four years. It 
is not strange, therefore, that John 
Knox Hackett cried loudly for help 
when his share of the estate, over ninety 
thousand dollars, was thrust upon him. 
A number of acquaintances gathered 
about. John explained that he felt as 
helpless and uncomfortable as a Tuxe- 
doed cowboy, and begged of them not 
to leave. They manfully sacrificed 
their own affairs to help the other blast 
his way out. 

As day was breaking eight months 
later, Hackett stood alone on a down- 
town street and stared at a theatrical 
bill-board. The picture represented a 
male young person wearing the ruffled 
raven hair of melodrama and a desper- 
ate attitude. The inference was that 


| ‘ee Knox Hackett was called home 


this person had just lost his last dollar 
at cards and that the experience was a 
murderer of emotions. Hackett was in- 
clined to disagree, and of the whole 
slumbering city-full he, perhaps, had 
the best right. A flipped coin less than 
an hour ago had taken the last rag of 
his portion. 

“T wouldn’t call it quite so bad as 
that,” he remarked cheerfully, passing 
on. 
Having tarried in all the remote cor- 
ners of the Union since the funeral, the 
thought of happening in and break- 
fasting with his brothers in the gloomy 
old mansion was one of freshness and 
good report. . . . Now, he was 
not exactly ejected, but the chops were 
frosted by the “No-Credit: Please- 
Don’t-Ask-It” signs which were 
formed of the features of the elders; 
and John went on his way a trifle 
thoughtfully, if unsquelched. 

“Professor Tyndall,” he murmured 
at length, addressing the stone walk, 
“you knew what you were saying when 
you declared a few things too deep for 
human thought. Fifty-two or four 
Sundays per year, my beloved father 
told me that a young man’s greatest 
blessing lay in the necessity of begin- 
ning upon nothing. I may say, with 
pardonable pride, that against very 
great odds I achieved the desirable 
blessing. I did not bury my talents; 
I circulated them; and yet, instead of 
breakfast, I receive a fraternal frappé! 
Now I must get away, and the ques- 
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tion is—where shall I go? The answer 
comes promptly—go where I had the 
best time while traveling.” 

His mind followed a thin but vivid 
red line twice across the continent and 
back, taking in big zigzag journeys 
north and south. The best time—the 
finest fun of the thing? Really, there 
was no doubt about it. The purple cross 
lay in northern Idaho. There 
are two standpoints from which to view 
that memory of the wilds, and the first is 
the experience of Hackett?s compan- 
ions. Bob-cats was the word. John 
got the bob-cat notion from some mag- 
azine, and the crowd hailed it with de- 
light and followed their leader to 
northern Idaho. The camp was nicely 
started when the guides vanished with 
all portable articles of value. There 
ensued some real wit-against-starvation 
days, until the extremity unbared cer- 
tain rugged qualities in the person of 
the host: the qualities of nerve, spirit 
and leadership. Hackett marched 
them straight east over the most orig- 
inal trail that mortal foot ever faltered 
upon; and at last they reached the 
Clinker River, where the government 
lands end, and on the far side they saw 
mammoth droves of cattle and the 
smoke of a distant ranch-house. For 
a while they pounded Hackett black 
and blue from sheer joy and turned 
him pink with praise. The most amaz- 
ing thing about it all was the coinci- 
dence: The rancher’s name was Par- 
ker, and his daughter, Henrietta, a 
splendid, full-blown, sun-browned girl, 
of the West western, turned out to be 
an old friend of Hackett’s, a girl whom 
he had met and admired at college. 

The companions knew absolutely no 
more than this. John saw it all differ- 
ently, with much humor, and no one 
knows how much tenderness. Out of 


the haze and vanity of the whole blast- 
ing episode, that week at old Parker’s 
ranch was the only time worth while, 
and the only time when price was 
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stripped of power. The beginning of 
it all was not bob-cats, but a vague 
boyish idea of being near the Idaho 
girl. The thieving guides left them 
alone in a rainbow wilderness. Hun- 
ger devoured conventions. Hackett 
knew that the Parker ranch lay due 
east from the hunting-lodge, and that 
a river must be crossed. So much and 
no more had been extracted from the 
guides. He led the boys eastward, and 
the luck of a lover won for him. 

Strolling toward town from the old 
home that morning, with rapt, smiling 
face, John redressed his Idaho memo- 
ries—traveled again the wild trail over 
the foot-hills to the Clinker and Par- 
ker’s ranch; rejoiced in the health, 
plenty and silence of the rolling pas- 
ture land; recalled the segregated com- 
panies of cattle which from a hillock 
looked like brown islands in a dull 
green contented sea; and heard again 
the white-haired rancher as he roared 
a welcome to the half-starved stran- 
gers, commanding them to eat more 
and yet more. 

“What a crowning, world-conquer- 
ing nerve to take my gang right to her 
house!” he thought. “And yet it’s a 
wonder that we ever reached the ranch; 
and what a welcome, and what a feast! 

- I guess old Parker will have 
to take me back. I’m going anyhow! 
She’s not coming East any more—told 
me so that, that—glorious last night.” 

Memories of how the daughter 
looked (as mortal woman never looked 
before), and of what she said that glo- 
rious last night, almost caused John 
Knox Hackett to walk off the city- 
front into the harbor. He came to just 
in time to grasp the last pile at the 
pier-head. 

Standing there, he fought out a 
gritty problem. The thought of bor- 
rowing was not in him, yet he must get 
to Idaho. Many moments passed be- 
fore it occurred to him that he might 
part with guns, jewelry, superfluous 
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wardrobe, etc. A certain shame of the 
thing snatched the smile from his face. 
He went about the matter clumsily, 
guiltily. That night he 
dropped into the cane-seat of a tourist- 
car with a light, cheap telescope by his 
side, and not even a remote interest in 
the baggage-coach. His regret was not 
for the fortune spent, not for the bit- 
terness, the homelessness, which the day 
had revealed, but that he had been 
forced to sell to a stranger those pri- 
vate belongings which a man should 
either wear out or give away. 

The end of the second day’s tramp 
from the railroad brought him to Par- 
ker’s ranch. Hackett was hungry, 
tired and happy. For hours the foot- 
hills had lost power until they lay like 
a dwindled swell miles off a liner’s stern. 
Ahead was the gorge where the Clinker 
River lay shrunken and complaining 
in its bed. Hackett made the crossing 
with little difficulty, climbed the rocky 
bank on the opposite side, and stood 
panting upon the western border of 
Parker’s ranch. The east was an 
opaque turmoil of wind and night. 

The crack of a rifle was heard, faint 
from distance and the wind’s harrying. 
Hackett started forward, grateful for 
the inkling of direction. He was pon- 
dering upon the cause of the shot when 
another came; then a short, snappy 
series like a string of caps exploded by 
a fast train. Unwilling to miss any- 
thing, John broke into a run. A gust 
of fine, cutting rain stung his face, and 
the east was flung open like a sally-port 
by a huge pyramid of sheet lightning. 
The clouds grumbled about the matter, 
and when the wind rested the firing 
grew louder. 

“How kind of them—just like old 
Parker—to get up this reception for 
me!” the runner panted. He was in 
the dark, body and brain. His knowl- 
edge of the big open country, where 
beef grew and mutton defiled, was vast 
in distortion. He half expected to hap- 
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pen in upon the second act of an upris- 
ing until he remembered that the In- 
dians were shorn of their hackles. A 
pair of hopes arose in his brain—that 
he was headed for old Parker’s, and 
that the mysterious session would not 


be ended before he arrived. 


That was the dreadful night in the 
history of the Parker ranch. Here are 
the facts of the matter: Strong in 
drink and numbers, a party of lawless 
shepherds from the north country had 
undertaken to camp with their stupid 
woolen herds on Parker’s side of the 
river, because the pasture was better. 
The regular mutton trail extended 
along the west bank of the Clinker 
through the government lands. Now, 
the rancher had preserved the rich river 
strip to fatten and fettle his beef be- 
fore shipment a month hence. His men 
encountered the shepherds at the north- 
ern boundary and ordered them across 
the river. The command was sharply 
given and sullenly disobeyed. That 
hate, potent and perpetual, exists be- 
tween cattleman and shepherd is no 
mere rumor, as quick-drawn guns at- 
tested. 

Parker’s men were driven back and 
greasy sheep in indefinite thousands 
swarmed upon the pasture, cursing it 
with their enduring taint, so that the 
cattle would sniff in utter nausea and 
roam back to the close-cropped acreage. 
At the present moment old Parker and 
his fifteen men were making a second 
futile stand. Pete Zickler, the oldest 
and most trusted hand, had fallen; and 
Bert Fish was hard hit and held in his 
saddle by another. The remotest 
drove of cattle sniffed war in the wind. 
The men say that old Parker became a 
demon that night, for no man could 
hold the hate and fury that stormed in 
his brain. Straining in his stirrups, 
he yelled above the wind: 

“Damn the season’s work! We'll 
pulverize the greasy dog-beaters if it 
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takes every horn and hoof on the ranch! 
Five of you ride over behind that north 
bunch of steers—work ’em careful till 
you get ’em headed—then drive the 
hides off *em—right into the nose of 
this rotten mess of sheep—stampede 
’em! Got that order? Then go ahead! 
The rest of us will beat around the big 
east drove, and, by God! if the two 
don’t do, we'll gut the river-strip with 
the whole damn herd!” 

The sheep-herders saw the cattle- 
men fall back in two bodies, and they 
communed with their flasks in the man- 
ner of men who have earned the right 
of excess. Meanwhile their hungry 
dogs bossed, cajoled and argued the 
hysterical sheep into quiet. 


And neither invader nor defender 
knew of the stranger within the gates— 
a running, stumbling, exulting young 
person as eager to reach the heart of 
action as any chore-tortured youngster 
restrained from the ball-field on Satur- 
day morning. . Sometimes 
there was tucked away in the skirts of 
the wind a musty, warm, oily breath, 
familiar to Hackett’s nostrils, but 
which he found no time to recall. This 
was the smell of the massed legions of 
sheep. . The firing ceased, 
greatly to the runner’s disgust. Then 
he heard the far-off barking of a dog. 
A dozen beasts took up the sound until 
it grew into a raving and incessant 
chorus. This was from the faithful 
collies trying to check the dull frenzy 
of their charges. Now the cries of men 
mingled. . . And next there was 
a song from the earth itself—a mere 
humming vibration at first, as of a 
twanged piano-wire ; but it was con- 
stant as the rain and gained volume 
like a thunder-roll! And this was the 
stampede of two brigades of old Par- 
ker’s horned troops. 

Hackett lost the keenness of enthu- 
siasm, dropped into a walk, then into a 
full stop. “I guess I’m not wanted 
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here,”’ he muttered, awed and fascinated 
by the mystery of the thing. “I guess 
I’ll—in fact, I’m quite sure I’ll go back 
and bundle up in the river.” 

He turned as if to depart in dignity, 
but panic gripped his thighs. The 
slow nerves of the young man were 
suddenly scalded by the fear of death. 
He could not see, could not understand, 
but something was aimed at him with 
horrid accuracy—something that con- 
tained the high-pitched screams of 
men, the yelping of dogs, the volume 
of mighty waters and the racket of a 
rending planet. He fled as only a body 
under the spur of terror can flee, but 
the space behind was devoured by the 
deluge from the north. ° His 
throat seemed bound by iron; his eyes 
bursting from exertion. In a fling of 
light from the sky he saw the black 
shadow of the gorge thirty yards 
ahead ; but a low, gray wall was nearer 
on his right hand, and behind the wall 
were the sounds and sights of a violent 
dream. Again a mastering light over- 
took him; the wall changed to a seeth- 
ing mass of life, and far behind, it 
seemed for an instant that a horse with 
rider plunged high and then fell back 
into a sea of crooked spears. 

His fingers were clutched desperately 
in wool. He was beaten off his feet, 
buffeted, trampled at the edge of the 
gorge. <A torrent of power shoved him 
on until the land sank beneath, and 
black rushing air boomed about his 
ears. 

Old Parker rode alone along the 
river-strip the next morning. A part 
of his men toiled in the wake of the 
storm, while others were a score of 
miles south, gathering in the gasping 
engines of war. There was work for a 
multitude on the river-strip alone, the 
harsh work of clearing and covering. 
A battered saddle caked with mire, a 
gnarled horn divided from its mate, a 
carbine jammed into the soggy earth, 
a distance that moved with coyotes, and 

















a sky that was peppered with birds! 
For a score of seasons the river-strip 
would spring with richness from that 
night’s work, which left the land drip- 
ping with fatness and clothed with 
wool . . . The “north bunch of 
steers” had the sharpness of hoof ; “the 
big east drove” had weight and fury; 
and the main herd was not to be denied. 
It ran slowly, as ponderous bodies do, 
slipping upon a soil not slaked with 
rain alone. It ground, harrowed, lev- 
eled, annulled. That was not a victory 
for old Parker’s horned troops, but an 
overwhelming, and the enemy in the 
way became the way itself. 

“To think that one hell-born thought 
of mine could do all this,” the rancher 
muttered; “but they drove me to it, 
and it was war, and they will stick to 
the old mutton trail—” Just then his 
body was jerked up straight in the sad- 
dle by a weak voice from the gorge. 

“Say, Mr. Parker, was that vaude- 
ville or legitimate you put on last 
night?” 

The rancher stared down into the 
ravine. The first thing he saw was a 
dead sheep, and then, protruding from 
a clump of brush—a long pair of legs. 
He spurred to the nearest descent, a 
couple of hundred yards south, and 
hurried back along the river-bed until 
he came to the helpless body of Hackett. 

“Tell me—you weren’t with that 
mutton crowd last night, were you?” 
the rancher questioned, hoarsely. 

“T don’t think I missed anything— 
got a little of all that was going,” 
Hackett whispered, his face ashen and 
knotted with pain. “TI left the railroad 
three days ago and got here—just in 
time. I’ve come to stay, if you’ll give 
me a job—and, say—” 

4 Keep quiet till I find out how much 
you’re jammed!” Parker commanded. 
“Your pay starts to-day. Henrietta 
is—” 

The cattleman forgot what he was 
saying in acquainting himself with the 
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other’s wounds. He found a broken 
arm, a twice-broken leg and a body mar- 
velously bruised. 

“Yes—?” Hackett uttered the 
word eagerly. 

“Henrietta is—you’re only jarred 
and kicked up a bit. We'll set you 
straight in no time. I'll go and fetch 


.the ambulance.” 


“Miss Henrietta is—?” 
“Well and rosy and up to the 
house!” the old man said, laughing. 
“Now, you lay where you are—” 
“Come to think of it, I believe I will. 
‘ Seriously, Mr. Parker, don’t 
go for just a second. I’ve been here all 
night and can stand a minute or two 
more. I’m going to sleep presently, 
anyway. You own this bank, don’t 
you?” 

Parker nodded hastily. 

“Well, you see the gash I made in 
the side coming down, don’t you?” 
Hackett spoke huskily and with great 
effort. 

The rancher drew away in anxiety. 

“Before you do anything else—drive 
a stake for me over on the government 
bank—with my name on it—anything 
that will cinch the water-rights. The 
old Clinker is rotten with gold and you 
didn’t lose anything last night. Look 
here! I picked up these this morning 
with my good hand—right in reach—” 

Parker saw on the blood-stained palm 
four grains of gold the size of barley 
and one little nugget as large as a bean. 

“Tl attend to it all. Lie still and 
don’t worry, my boy—” 

When the rancher returned 
with his men and a stretcher formed of 
two poles and a blanket, Hackett was 
unconscious. The cowboys carried 
him to the house, and Parker attended 
to the matter on the opposite bank be- 
fore following. 

Hackett reclined on the veranda of 
the ranch-house, wrapped in furs and 
blankets. Over two months had elapsed 
since the night of the stampede, and 
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crutches were not yet discarded. The 
patient smoked, smiled at the broad 
horizon, and breathed the cold, bracing 
air with keen appreciation. Old Parker 
was cantering in from the river, where 
marvelous activities were apparent. 
He was less than a mile away on the 
river-strip. 

“Etta—oh, Henrietta!” Hackett 
called softly. A queer smile formed 
about his lips. 

The girl appeared in the doorway, 
with a cape thrust about her shoulders. 

“Etta, you look as sweet as that 
Acadian story and bright as the begin- 
ning of it! I think that is 
pretty fair.” 

“Was I called to hear that? Do you 
know that I have a cake in the oven, 
sir??? The manner in which she drew 
away was of the fine arts. 

“Etta, father is coming and a pin is 
sticking into my throat!” 

“Who did you say was coming?” 

“Your father, Etta,—oh, that pin!” 

She leaned over him, her hands trem- 
bling among the garments at his throat, 
and a color and expression upon her 
face that the worthiest of men see but 
once in a lifetime. It was all done that 


moment. A right hand, far too strong 
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for a patient’s, caught the little pin- 
hunting pair and held them fast. What 
was said belongs to none of us. Here’s 
a hope that the cake was not burned. 

The rancher reined up in front of the 
veranda more or less late, which is the 
duty of fathers. The patient sat be- 
fore him alone. 

“John,” said the former, “I was just 
thinking that I’ve used that old Clinker 
for fifteen years to fence the west end 
of my land, and I can’t get used to her 
being a baby Yukon. They tell me 
that the claims are taken a hundred 
miles down and that there’s a fierce tus- 
sle for every one of them. Pans are 
steady and profitable, too. The old girl 
jammed you up pretty badly, but she’ll 
make you rich yet, John.” 

Hackett was silent for a moment. 
“Well,” he muttered, finally, “I did my 
best to start on nothing, but luck’s 
against me. Say, Mr. Parker, there’s 
an important detail about another claim 
that I’d be mighty glad if you’d push 
through for me—” 

The rancher was unbuckling his 
pony’s bridle. “Another claim?” he 
repeated, wonderingly. 

“Oh, Etta—Henrietta !” 
called. 


Hackett 














Writers and Readers 


Illustrated Notes of Authors, Books and the Drama 


R. Joel Chandler Harris has 
traveled along many literary 
paths and has always found his 

way easily and gracefully, to the great 
delight of countless readers. The novel, 
the novelette and the short story : he has 
written them all with equal charm. In- 
tuitively he knows the heart of a boy, 
whether that heart beats with mischie- 
vous joy beneath a white breast or a 
black, and he has told the boy’s story 
to the boy’s satisfaction. This is the 
final word of praise, for the boy himself 
is the only critic of juvenile literature 
worth while. Of course every one knows 
the folk tales of Uncle Remus. They 
are immortal, though Mr. Harris claims 
little credit for them. He says they 
are the result of investigation, not of 
imagination. Several years ago Mr. 
Harris severed his connection with the 
Atlanta Constitution, but up to that 
time he had followed the serious path 
of anonymous journalism with distine- 
tion. Recently he has been forced back 
into the editorial chair by his importu- 
nate former associates. The cause of 
good journalism is the gainer by his re- 
turn, for he is sane and conservative 
and fully realizes the responsibility that 
rests on one who speaks daily to thou- 
sands through the columns of an influ- 
ential newspaper. It is hoped by all 
the lovers of Uncle Remus that in re- 
turning to the noisy highway of jour- 
nalism he has not forsaken wholly the 
quieter paths of romance. 


WISE move was made on the part 
of Mr. Arnold Daly when he ob- 
tained the rights to all of Mr. 

Bernard Shaw’s dramas. For several 
years they have held inherent possibili- 
ties for the stage, which managers 
either failed to recognize, or feared to 
risk; Mr. Richard Mansfield alone had 
the discerning eye when he produced 
“The Devil’s Disciple” and “Arms and 
the Man.” And now that two more of 
the Shaw plays have been tried with 
some success, there are doubtless those 
who would fain have the power to pro- 
duce others. 

A sort of victorious chuckle sounded 
in Mr. Daly’s emphatic public denial 
that a certain manager, or that any 
manager, other than himself, could 
wield the stage rights to Shaw—and 
thereupon to show it, Mr. Daly added 
“The Man of Destiny” to his reper- 
toire of “Candida.” 

This young actor has gained a point 
for himself in the present dramatic sea- 
son; he has demonstrated the fact that 
stern conviction miay sometimes win out 
in the face of jovial popularity, that 
“Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant” may 
set themselves in the smallest playhouse 
of a large city, and yet become a topic 
of general conversation. 

Both Mr. Shaw and Mr. Daly will 
win out, too, against a fad which “Can- 
dida” has undoubtedly become. Not to 
have seen “Candida” evokes a surprised 
stare from those who have. Prossy’s 
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remarks to Lexy Mill might be slightly 
changed: Candida here, and Candida 
there, and Candida everywhere! It’s 
enough to make one smile to hear a per- 
fectly conceivable situation raved about 
in this absurd manner, merely because 
it has an uncommon motive and makes 
one think. 


three, and generally known sim- 

ply as “Bill,” is not going to be 
a society man; he vastly prefers a quiet 
home life to afternoon teas. At his 
mother’s last “at home,” Bill was very 
much in demand. Lovely ladies kissed 
him and told him “he looked just like 
Buster Brown”—which he already 
knew—and big men played horse with 
him and bounced him high in the air. 
The small boy was very nice about all 
the vigorous attention he received, but 
he was none too pleased, and when the 
first opportunity presented itself he 
crawled up into his father’s arms, and 
said in very wee, pleading tones, 
“Father, let’s get out of this—and have 
a rough-house of our own!” 


K ‘thn LaShelle, Jr., aged about 


ARIOUS eras of fashion in dress 
V are not more distinctly marked 
than the fashions in book-titles. 
Who sets these fashions or where they 
originate it seems impossible to dis- 
cover; but there must be some literary 
Felix or Worth whose influence is un- 
consciously felt by authors. 

Some years ago the Possessive Title 
was in great vogue. 

From The Silence of Dean Maitland 
to The Maternity of Harriott Wicken, 
all sorts of possessions, both material 
and mental, were ascribed to all sorts of 
people. 

Later on came a rage for the Color 
Title. 

During this period we had The Red 
Badge of Courage, The Red Republic, 
Red Rock, Black Rock, A Yellow As- 
ter, The Yellow Danger, The Yellow 


Wall-Paper, The Green Carnation, The 
Black Douglas, White Aprons, The 
Lilac Sunbonnet and The Purple Cow. 

But the latest cry in book-titles is 
what may be called the Definite Mono- 
verbal. 

It is more than a fashion; it is a 
craze. 

To mention only a few gathered at 
random from the advertising pages of 
a current magazine, we note The Pit, 
The Web, The O’Ruddy, The Torch, 
The Mark, The Test, The Boss, The 
Trifler, The Vagabond, The Forest, 
The Issue, The Dayspring, The Drag- 
net, The Fugitive, The Citizen, The 
Truants, The Vanguard, The Vineyard, 
The Promoters, The Despoilers, The 
Deliverance, The Masterfolk, The In- 
terloper, The Imperialist, The Fron- 
tiersman, and The Panchronicon. 

As most of these books were in press 
simultaneously it would be interesting 
to discover to what occult mental in- 
fluence their similarity of title-form is 
due. 


OME people say that letter-writing 
is dead, because they think that 
short letters can not be so good as 

leisurely ones. Miss Josephine Preston 
Peabody writes us: “Dear Sir: You 
may quote my letter about the marginal 
directions if you like, certainly. Who 
knows? We may yet see a revival of 
Polite Correspondence!” Miss Peabody 
is blinded by her own aura. Coventry 
Patmore said that genius is unaware of 
itself. We do see a reviv. 1 (or a contin- 
uation) of Polite Correspondence. And 
more fully to show it, here is the quota- 
tion we have permission to share with 
the general: “I trust you did not read 
into my protest anything of acrimony. 
It was not there. But it often occurs to 
me that we ought to put musical direc- 
tions down the margins of letters, such 
as grazioso e semplice or stringendo ma 
non troppo.” 

At last, after centuries, a way is 
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pointed out to convey to the recipient 
the writer’s shade of meaning. All per- 
sons whose frankness, or subtlety, or 
irony, or affection have failed to receive 
full appreciation,—please arise and call 


Miss Peabody blessed. 


HAT a play must always be built 

upon a tangible plot has been dis- 

proved by Mr. J. M. Barrie in 
his theoretical “Little Mary,” where 
sprightliness of dialogue and character 
portrayal is the chief charm. The same 
author has infused into another of his 
dramas the scientific doctrine of the rule 
of the fittest, and has made of “The 
Admirable Crichton” a keen satire, full 
of the romantic spirit, and carrying 
quaint situation. In the application of 
the motive lies the force, and the social 
position of the Earl of Loam is not so 
different from that of American aris- 
tocracy to be foreign to American com- 
prehension. Despite the fact that Cru- 
soe is familiar to all of us, and that 
Fulda has written a play along the same 
lines, which in its turn became a source 
of inspiration to Mr. Sydney Rosen- 
feld, we claim for Mr. Barrie’s play 
undoubted originality of spirit and a 
most refined treatment. 

The quietness of Crichton is well 
suited tc the tense repression of Mr. 
Gillette’s acting. In these months of 
theatrical changes he has succeeded in 
holding the public interest through his 
unquestioned power of amusing. 


PEAKING of collaboration, a short 
S time ago, Miss Carolyn Wells ex- 

pressed it as her opinion that it is 
the only way to write a novel. 

Writing a novel, she says, even a 
humorous novel, is no joke. There 
should be two writers, so that one may 
keep the plot in his head, while the 
other makes up the conversations. And 
too, one can not be expected to possess 
all the talent that ought to go to the 
making of a first-class novel. Such tal- 


ents are varied in scope and character, 
and logically two persons are twice as 
likely to possess a sufficiency of them 
as one. 

Logic would, of course, further prove 
that three or four authors would be 
better still, but this would make the 
division of the royalties too minute, and 
so, in Miss Wells’s opinion, two authors 
to one novel represents the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

Miss Wells, however, may be a preju- 
diced witness, for in her new novel, 
which, by the way, is her first novel, she 
has had the assistance of Mr. Harry 
Parsons Taber. Which one “kept” the 
plot and which one “made up” the con- 
versations Miss Wells declines to say. 
The new book is to be called ‘The Gor- 
don Elopement.” 


" HEN “The Log of a Cowboy” 
was published, critics said that 
it could not have been written 

by acowboy. “The English is too flaw- 

less,” they cried. ““No man who had ex- 
perienced the things of which he writes 
could have told his story so perfectly.” 

For the severalth time the critics were 

wrong. Andy Adams is a cowboy: he 

will never be anything else but a cow- 
boy, even though, now that his original 
occupation is gone, he has taken up 
literature as a means of livelihood. 
Tall, raw-boned, blue-eyed, lanky, 
awkward, natural! That is Andy Ad- 
ams—typical cowboy, successful au- 
thor. The inflation and large-headed- 
ness that are the result of a too intimate 
acquaintance with the popularly loved 
advantages of ultra-civilization will 
never be in him. The independence of 
the plains will always be his. It is an 
odd record—that of Andy Adams. Be- 
side him, Cowboy Owen Wister is a tame 
offshoot of the effete east. Once, for 
four months only, Andy Adams went 
to school. It was in Indiana during his 
fifteenth year that this happened. 
When he was sixteen years old his par- 
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ents moved to the plains of Texas. The 
cattle ranges were his grammar grade, 
high school, and university. Twenty 
years ago Andy Adams was the best all- 
around cowboy in the southwest. He 
could ride harder, shout truer, rope and 
throw a steer in less time and use more 
tasteful and expressive profanity to the 
minute than any man on the ranges. 
Writing a book was as far from his 
ambitions as was the correct wearing of 
a dress suit. 

There came a time when civilization 
flung a patchwork of farms over the 
plains of Texas. Her limitless ranges 
were fenced into small pastures; the 
countless cattle dwindled down to the 
small herds. It sounds commonplace, 
but there was a mighty pathos about it. 
Progression had choked out the most 
picturesque element in the advance of 
western civilization ; there was no longer 
any need for the cowboy ; Andy Adams 
had no longer an occupation. He tried 
mining. The money he made in Crip- 
ple Creek he lost as quickly as he made 
it. Then he became a man of literary 
attainments. “I was broke—dead 
broke,” he said. “A man gets to the 
place where he has to do something—I 
wrote a book. I didn’t know anything 
about writing, but I had a story to tell.” 
He crossed his long legs and doubled up 
his body like a jack-knife. As he sits in 
a chair he is the embodiment of pictur- 
esque awkwardness; his voice is one 
long, not unmusical Texas drawl. “The 
boys always said I could tell a story, 
and writing a book is only stringing 
out your herd instead of keeping it 
bunched.” 

Andy lives in Colorado Springs. 
That was as far from Cripple Creek as 
he could get after he went broke in min- 
ing ventures. While he was writing his 
book he said nothing about it. Day in 
and day out he toiled laboriously, writ- 
ing with stubs of pencils, pausing only 
for a few hours’ sleep and his meals. 
In an unaccountably short time he had 
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finished the manuscript. One morning 
he carried it to Henry Russell Wray, 
who is a critic of no mean understand- 
ing. In Philadelphia art circles he is 
still remembered for his fearless and 
cutspoken opinions. A bad lung drove 
him to Colorado. Now he is the secre- 
tary of the “Springs” Chamber of 
Commerce. To Mr. Wray came Andy 
Adams with his manuscript. A look at 
the opening paragraph was enough. 
“Take it back, Andy,” said Mr. Wray, 
“and chop up that first sentence. It 
tires me trying to find out what you 
mean.” Andy Adams smiled—a slow, 
impenetrable, Texas smile. Without a 
word he picked up his copy and walked 
out. In a week he was back—with the 
written manuscript. Mr. Wray read 
again. This time he offered no sug- 
gestions. As Andy Adams had written 
it, the manuscript was sent to his 
publishers. Two weeks later came 
their letter of acceptance. The book 
proved a good seller. It is still sell- 
ing. The publishers commissioned him 
to write a second. With the accept- 
ance of that second manuscript Andy 
Adams felt that he had found his 
place in the world. 

“The Log of a Cowboy” deals with 
the cattle trail. The new book, “A 
Texas Matchmaker,” is a story of life 
on the ranges. “It’s got women in 
it,” said Andy Adams. “I’ve no idea 
how to handle ’em. I know a horse, 
but not a woman.” 


T is hard for those who have read 
something of the history of the 
drama, to look at the early drama- 

turgic art from any other viewpoint 
than that of literature. But it must not 
be forgotten that every period in the 
play’s development shows the play- 
writer as working to gain the applause 
of a definite audience, rather than writ- 
ing, with one eye fixed on posterity. 
Shakespeare, despite the tons of schol- 
arship with which he is encompassed, 
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was primarily a play-writer, with the 
limitations of a stage in mind; fortune 
was good, and made him likewise a poet 
of exceeding worth. 

It is the atmosphere of this Eliza- 
bethan stage that Mr. Ben Greet and 
his company, headed by that rare artist, 


Miss Edith Wynne Matthison (Mrs. 


MISS EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON 
OF “ EVERYMAN”? FAME 
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Kennedy ), have attempted to reproduce 
for modern audiences. With no scene 
shifting, with no text changes, with no 
falling of the curtain to mark the prog- 
ress of the acts, “Twelfth Night” and 
several other comedies have been given, 
in accordance with what the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society of England 
thinks existed in the theater during the 
time of Queen Bess. Not only was the 
innovation effective, but the lines of the 
play were delivered by the whole com- 
pany with a keen appreciation of the 
music of blank verse, and the subtleties 
of characterization. We are much in- 
debted to the Elizabethan Stage So- 
ciety for sending us “Everyman,” the 
“real” Shakespeare, and Miss Matthi- 
son. 


HERE are various theories ad- 

vanced accounting for the pro- 

nounced social as well as artistic 
success of so young a girl as Ethel 
Barrymore. Some of her admirers in- 
sist that it is her beauty that holds a 
most enviable place in society; others 
mention her gowns and her profession, 
for indeed they are both interesting. 
But we know full well that there are 
many actresses of quite Miss Barry- 
more’s taste in dress and of her his- 
trionic ability that never reach, much 
less keep, a place in conservative so- 
ciety. After all, it would seem as 
though it must be the young woman’s 
tact and her wit, of which her friends 
say she has more than her share, and 
which is so well illustrated in a little 
story that is told of her. 

A silly sort of woman said to the ac- 
tress upon meeting her at a reception, 
“Oh! Miss Barrymore, do tell me, isn’t 
acting the most fascinating and de- 
lightful thing in the world?” 

“Well,” replied Miss Barrymore 
lightly, “acting is fairly amusing, you 
know—but it interferes awfully with 
cne’s evenings!” 











Alphabet of Current Fiction’ 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


A, The Ambassadors, well-built and strong, 
Its themes are obscure and its sentences long. 


B, The Bar Sinister, jolly good story; 
Tells of a dog who achieved fame and glory. 


C is for Cherry, a saucy young minx, 


And sweet as the perfume of old-fashioned pinks. 


D, Dr. Lavendar’s People, we find 
Old Chester inhabitants shrewd, quaint and kind. 


FE, Earth’s Enigmas, you’ll certainly say 
It’s one of the best Nature books of the day. 


F is for Falk; the book contains three 
Breezy and readable tales of the sea. 


G, for George Washington Jones—here’s a boy 
That every reader will love and enjoy. 


H is for Hesper, a tale of the West; 
Among the new stories it ranks with the best. 


1 is, of course, Incomparable Bellairs, 
The dear little Kitty, who puts on such airs. 


J is for Judgment, the plot isn’t new, 
But the handling is delicate, honest and true. 


K is for Kempton-Wace Letters—they say 
That books told in letters have quite had their day. 


L, Letters Home, and I’m sure you will find 
This story of city life just to your mind. 


M, for The Mark, in this book you may see 
A tale of Hinduism and mystery. 
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N for Nine Points of the Law, every one 
Will find in this book a great deal of fun. 


O, The O’Ruddy, an Irishman bright, 
Who had gallant adventures and many a fight. 


P for Pa Gladden, so-called “common man,” 
But for humor and interest, beat him who can. 


Q is for Questionable Shapes—read with awe 
Of the phantoms and ghosts which the characters saw. 


R for Rebecca, a regular dear, 
Perhaps the most popular book of the year. 


S, Sanctuary, both clever and fine, 


Perfection of writing is shown in each line. 


T for Two Sides of the Face, it is said 
That books of short stories will always be read. 


U is for Uther and Igraine, a name 
That surely makes bid for good fortune and fame. 


V for The Vagabond, herein once more 
The Civil War soldiery comes to the fore. 


W, The Web, a book we can praise 
As a story of incident and law’s delays. 


X, Dr. Xavier, a mystery tale 
That lovers of secrets must read without fail. 


Y is The Yellow Van, this is a book 


In which novel-readers are anxious to look. 


Z is for Zut, some stories Parisian, 
Which show clever insight and clearness of vision. 
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Tue Kinsuip or Nature. By Bliss Car- 
man. L. C. Page § Co., Boston, 
$1.50. 


By J. Stewart DovsLEepAy 


tranquil, very meditative, kindly 

expression of Mr. Carman’s ideas 
concerning nature and its relation to art 
and poetry. The chapters are short and 
well-written. It is a rather good little 
work to open here and there and enjoy at 
random, for it is unified by atmosphere 
instead of by design and will not be hurt 
by variability on the reader’s part. In- 
deed we will do the book the honor to 
say that wherever we turn a page, there 
is something worth reading and remem- 
bering. If there be a fault it is that of 
a certain shyness, an absence of positive 
outspokenness and critical conviction; but 
it may well be that this very shyness, this 
rather elusive quality, is what lends these 
delicate essays their unquestionable 
charm. At all events the charm is there, 
whether it be born of shyness or ripeness 
or some other quality we can not precise- 
ly fix. The work is prose, but the power 
behind it is that of poetry. 

Mr. Carman has some very good words 
on the suggestive subject of ‘“‘atmos- 
phere.” He says: “I love atmosphere, 
in art and in life. I will surround myself 
with it, whenever I can do so unselfishly. 
And if I were an artist of any sort, it is 
atmosphere that I should seek first of 
all.” He realizes profoundly that poetry 
is a more simple and natural means of 
expression than prose; that song is as 
elemental as speech; that even in form 
alone atmosphere may be found and de- 
veloped. The writer is always eager and 
usually interesting when he approaches 
the debatable ground of esthetics, but we 
like him better when he ends his genial 


A cot, and readable book, a 


harangue and leads us thought-a-wander- 
ing overfield. 

He is remarkable for breadth and 
sweetness rather than extraordinary in- 
sight; he loves nature rather than inter- 
prets her: thus when he holds forth of 
April and “Solitary the Thrush” we 
listen with a certain zealous attention that 
is unlikely to be accorded his more purely 
critical endeavors. 

Taking all in all, there is such a bene- 
ficial absence in these pages of the petty, 
the narrow and the morbid, and in their 
place so mature a joyousness and light, 
the book is so genuinely intelligent, that 
we cordially recommend it. 


A History or Mopern Enetanp. By 
Herbert Paul. In Five Volumes. 
Vols. I and II. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50 net each vol- 
ume. 


By Epwarp Futter. 


7 HERE is always room at the top” 
ge is a saying which might be applied 
to the historians. No matter how 
many books there may be in existence 
dealing with a given topic, a new book 
of sufficient merit will be welcome. In 
Mr. Paul’s case it is not a mere repeti- 
tion of his predecessors. Mr. Paul has 
his own point of view, and his insistence 
upon it makes his work quite as inter- 
esting as if it were based upon profound 
and laborious research. So far as he cites 
authorities they are at anybody’s dis- 
posal. 

The value as well as the charm of his 
book will lie largely in his interpretation 
of the facts and in his verdicts on men 
and things. By these considerations Mr. 
Paul is largely to be judged. He quotes 
with approval in his “Introduction” Lord 
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Acton’s dictum that “history embraces 
ideas as much as events, and derives its 
best virtue from regions beyond the 
sphere of State.” This is an ample jus- 
tification for the discussion of social, re- 
ligious and literary questions in their 
historical aspects. But it implies in the 
historian more than the competence of 
the chronicler. 

There is nothing of the philosophic 
historian about Mr. Paul. He has his 
partialities and his animosities. These 
would be of less consequence, perhaps, if 
they rested at least upon a thorough un- 
derstanding of the particular episode or 
person under review. But a jaunty air 
of omniscience is not necessarily con- 
vincing. Mr. Paul has a habit of dis- 
posing of subjects open to debate in a 
sentence or two. Speaking of the Span- 
ish marriages in 1846, he observes that 
there is “no possible justification” for 
the behavior of Guizot and Louis Phil- 
ippe. It is true that the interests of 
Spain were not consulted in this affair, 
and that in the end it did not advance 
the interests of France: but it has been 
shown with tolerable conclusiveness by 
a careful study of the documents that 
the outcry of broken faith with Eng- 
land was not entirely fair. Lord Palm- 
erston had given Guizot and the King 
some reason to misunderstand and sus- 
pect the English policy. Again, Mr. Paul 
says that the liberalism of Pius IX, “if it 
ever really existed, was only skin-deep.” 
We do not see how any one familiar with 
the career of Cardinal Ferretti can deny 
his sincerity in the exercise of the Papal 
office. The experiences which led to his 
flight to Gaeta would explain the reac- 
tionary tendencies of his later years 
without discrediting his zeal as a re- 
former. The vials of Mr. Paul’s wrath 
are poured out most frequently, however, 
upon Louis Napoleon. Now the nephew 
of his uncle was not an admirable char- 
acter, and he managed to do much mis- 
chief before he was driven into exile. 
But to denounce him constantly as a 
blackguard and a murderer, to impute 
his every act to a low motive, to tar with 
the stick of his disgrace all his associates, 
is to abdicate the critical function of the 
historian. 
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A like fondness for obiter dicta is 
shown in Mr. Paul’s characterizations 
of the English statesmen of the time. 
He begins his story with the final retire- 
ment of Peel from office; and, although 
he thus has no opportunity to discuss at 
length the political acts of the man who 
gave protection its death blow in Eng- 
land (pace Mr. Chamberlain), his pane- 
gyric does not admit any spots on the sun. 
It is possible that Peel was then “the 
foremost statesman in Europe,’ but Mr. 
Paul does not pause to justify this 
dangerous use of the superlative. In 
the case of Lord Derby he errs in the 
opposite direction. Political principle, 
he says, was a thing which Lord Derby 
“seemed incapable of understanding.” 
That there were inconsistencies in his 
career may be granted. But these arose 
in part from the fact that he was the 
head of a party with which, in some re- 
spects, he was in imperfect sympathy. It 
must not be forgotten that he began life 
as a Whig, that he was one of the ear- 
nest reformers in 1832, and that he was: 
too enlightened to pursue a steady policy 
of reaction. Even the famous “leap in 
the dark,” which Mr. Paul will have to 
deal with later, was his doing rather than 
Disraeli’s, contrary to the general im- 
pression at the time. Nor is it easy to see 
why his refusal to form a government in 
1855 should be stigmatized as ‘“‘an exhi- 
bition of pusillanimity.” Toward Palm- 
erston Mr. Paul is less unjust; but in 
dealing with his dismissal from the for- 
eign office at the demand of the Queen 
(instigated by Prince Albert) he makes 
far too little of the dangers which the 
policy of the court threatened, and he 
does not allude to the convincing expla- 
nation offered by Mr. McCarthy of 
Palmerston’s reasons for declining a 
controversy in Parliament. The severe 
treatment meted out to Lord John Rus- 
sell comes nearer the mark; never before 
did an English statesman permit per- 
sonal petulance to govern so disastrously 
his public conduct. The tribute to the 
noble integrity of Lord Aberdeen is de- 
served; but even so, his culpability in al- 
lowing himself to be drawn into a war he 
disapproved, is plain. 

That ecclesiastical history is not to be 
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disregarded by the historian, especially 
in dealing with nations where Church 
and State have had close relations, is 
perfectly true. But it is to be wished 
that Mr. Paul had qualified himself bet- 
ter for the task of discussing the affairs 
of the Church of England. He describes 
Lord John Russell as a fiery Protest- 
ant and a thorough Erastian; but there is 
Erastianism enough and to spare in his 
pages. He would make the Church the 
creation and creature of the State, for- 
getting that the Church of England ex- 
isted before the realm of England. His 
insight into theological questions may be 
judged by his characterization of the 
Gorham Controversy as a dispute be- 
tween High Churchmen and Low. He 
fails to see that the very life of the 
church as a spiritual body was threatened 
by a judgment which drove Manning 
over to Rome, and caused Mr. Gladstone 
the most acute anxiety. In another place 
he says that the followers of Doctor 
Pusey “forgot the laity.” His only ex- 
planation of the Oxford Movement is 
that it introduced week-day services, 
made the communion table the altar, the 
communion a sacrament and the minister 
a priest. It would be well if Mr. Paul 
took the trouble to gain at least a bow- 
ing acquaintance with the writings of the 
Anglican divines of Elizabeth’s or of 
Charles’s day before venting any more 
such nonsense as this. 

The defects noted are serious; yet it 
would be unfair to deny that Mr. Paul 
has put forth two very interesting vol- 
umes, and that much of his description 
and analysis is admirable. If he can not 
be commended as a trustworthy guide, he 
is at least an entertaining companion. 


Tue Fvertive. By Ezra §. Brudno. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Price $1.50. 


as a danger sign in emigration sta- 
tistics; the Russian Jew as a being 
of another order, to be helped with 
money, but not with opportunity. If 
Mr. Brudno has done nothing else, he 
has given speech to the dumb, and indi- 


[ene dang has figured, heretofore, 
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viduality to the mass. The comprehen- 
sion of Abramovitch’s handicaps, the 
sympathy with his aims, reveal hidden 
kinship, and prove that the points of 
contact exceed those of difference. Yet 
the author’s fidelity seems absolute, and 
in the interests of truth he has not hes- 
itated to use dingy, repellent colors. The 
squalor of poverty, the narrowness of 
orthodoxy, the treachery of apostasy, the 
bondage of the mind, and worse, embit- 
terment of the heart, are not slurred 
over. He acknowledges, with eminent 
fairness, that “the Russian Jew is re- 
strained, within, by the demoniac clutches 
of fanaticism, and without, by the tyran- 
nical hand of the government”, and his 
portrayal of the Kieff massacre bears the 
stamp of appalling verity. Not even 
“Quo Vadis” is more thrillingly realistic. 

Although a tale of struggle, the book 
is not somber, for the author emphasizes 
the buoyant, indomitable intellectuality 
of the race. The picture of student life is 
unique in its completeness, fascinating in 
its range of scene, incident, and type. 
Israel’s hard road to learning begins in 
the charity school, where the hours last 
from 9 a. M. to 10 p. M., the room smells 
of mildew, the floor is unswept, the win- 
dows are caked thick with grimy ice, and 
the starved, ragged scholars are flogged 
by masters as ferocious as Mr. Squeers. 
At the theological seminary, life is eas- 
ier, but fanaticism greater; and his ex- 
pulsion, for reading secular books, drives 
him from the five hundred students, re- 
citing the Talmud in parrot-like unison, 
to the greater liberality of the gymna- 
sium at Vilna, and the University of 
Kieff. New York is inhospitable enough; 
one blushes for the land of the free, but 
he finally wins his way to his medical 
degree, and union with the faithful 
Katia. The street scene, where the wom- 
en wrangle at the shop-doors, the curtain 
plans of the tailor’s wife, the peasant in- 
terior with the pigs reposing amicably 
under the big, family bed, recall Tolstoi 
in his lighter moods; and the Jewish 
feasts and fasts, imposing and appealing, 
grip the reader’s interest. 

The tone is hopeful; even persecution 
has a silver lining, for it “teaches toler- 
ance, sympathy, truthfulness (?), jus- 
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tice”; and, although the author perceives 
that the “Jews are the stepchildren of 
every country,” he reflects that “none 
but the fugitive race are the eternal bear- 
ers of the cross.” 

It seems invidious to point out small 
flaws in so admirable a work, but the 
reader’s pleasure would have been height- 
ened if Mr. Brudno had refrained from 
the use of Russian ejaculations and Jew- 
ish terms. In this, however, he has but 
followed the precedent set by every 
writer upon the two races, from the trans- 
lators of Tolstoi, to Mr. Zangwill and 
the last reporter of the New York Jewry. 


A. A. S. 


Human Nature AND THE SocraL Orper. 
By Charles Horton Cooley. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50, 
net. 


ROFESSOR Cooley has written an 
Pp intensely suggestive work. It be- 
longs to that class of books to which, 
unfortunately for the average reader, the 
average reader is not introduced by the 
average reviewer. Nevertheless, it is to 
such a reader, a book of immediate and 
prime importance. It is of special im- 
portance to the citizen of these United 
States, because it adumbrates a ration- 
ally moral foundation for a social and 
individual existence which only a true 
democracy can abidingly realize. Not 
that Professor Cooley deliberately sets 
himself the task to show this. On the 
contrary, he nowhere even hints at this 
deduction we have drawn. But it is a 
deduction which every thoughtful reader 
must inevitably make; and because of 
this and the fine sanity with which the 
life collective and the life distributive are 
related, it is a book which every citizen 
should make it his business to study. 
Professor Cooley’s object is to show 
the relation between Society and the In- 
dividual. He finds that a separate indi- 


vidual, that is an individual qua individ- 
ual, and apart from his social environ- 
ment, is an abstraction unknown to ex- 
perience; and likewise, a society regarded 
as something in itself and apart from the 
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individuals which constitute it, is also an 
abstraction. To substantiate this, Pro- 
fessor Cooley analyzes those traits of 
character by which the individual is rec- 
ognized and approved or condemned— 
suggestion, choice, sociability, sympathy, 
the “I,” hostility, emulation, personal 
ascendancy, conscience, personal degen- 
eracy, freedom. All these qualities, while 
they may be predicated of the individual 
are yet but aspects of him, and they find 
their complements in the social life. 
Without the social life these qualities 
would have no meaning, and without the 
individual they would never have come 
into being. 

A true democracy affords to the indi- 
vidual a field on which his best powers 
may have free play, and where he shall 
be untrammeled by precedents and tra- 
ditions established on physical strength. 
In such a democracy the individual is em- 
braced and not apologized for. He is 
necessary to its vitality, and his finest 
sense is aroused to respond worthily. He 
is not treated as belonging either to the 
classes or to the masses—he is accepted 
equally with the rest. This acceptance 
and this response are alike necessary, and 
human nature yields to the social order 
to the end of a socialized unity of the 
spiritual individual life. 

T. S. 


Tue Heart or Japan. By C. L. Brown- 
ell. McClure, Phillips § Co., New 
York. Price $1.50. 


amusing of travel-stories. The au- 

thor seems to say, “Oh, by the 
way—,” starts on a little tale that sets 
you smiling in spite of yourself—and 
there you are, willingly buttonholed to 
the very end of the book. 

We are used to the Japan of the pic- 
ture-men—charming Japan! and we are, 
mentally at least, at home with the pros- 
trations, the tea-gardens, the chrysanthe- 
mums and the kimonos—the things that 
so often stand as mere labels for that 
particular part of the Orient. But Mr. 
Brownell has seen much more than these, 
and he has seen all to good purpose. The 


Tm is one of the raciest and most 
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smaller details, the trifling experiences— 
what you or your neighbor would wonder 
at, laugh at, or, perchance, swear at— 
these are the things the reader sees and 
feels in reading the book. It is almost 
like taking the journey, and having for 
one’s companion an exceedingly clever 
and buoyantly good-natured friend. 

But the less significant facts concern- 
ing Japan are not, even in Mr. Brown- 
ell’s rollicking mood, magnified unduly. 
He casts an appreciative or calculating 
eye upon affairs; he gives the reader a 
notion of many things,—the Japanese 
newspapers, the games, the theaters, the 
delightful but baleful “credit system”, 
the policemen, the language, the pretty 
girls and the wonderful babies, the mis- 
sionaries, the extravagant courtesy of 
high and low, the “honorable bath”, the 
tradesmen’s laws,—in fact, he makes you 
feel as if you would be quite at home in 
Japan. 

The book is distinctly an addition to 
the literature concerning Japan. The 
older “‘letters of travel” from Japan are 
never so diverting nor, of course, can they 
be so timely,—so abreast of the hour. 
The work of Mr. Mortimer Mempes is 
more artistic, perhaps, belonging, as it 
does, in quite another field of literature. 
But Mr. Brownell, with his keen humor, 
his common sense, his vivid English, and 
delightful pictures, has made Japan real; 
he lands you there alive—ready, like 
himself, to enjoy it all. 

The book is as interesting and full of 
color as a Japanese print. Nothing that 
has ever been written has shown more 
clearly how fascinating and clever the 
little Japs really are. 

M. F. B. 


Tue Mopern Bank. By Amos K. Fiske. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
$1.50 net. 


misinformation, this volume in the 
Appletons’ Business Series is val- 
uable and interesting not merely to the 
banker, but to all that have a curiosity 
to know what bankers do with other peo- 
ple’s money, and how and why they do 


B ‘misiaton a minor bit of historical 
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it. Then it is worth while to know how 
the world’s work, the world’s play and 
the world’s fighting are financed, for én 
these times there can not be much of 
either work, play or fighting without the 
aid of the banker. Whether it be the 
sowing and garnering of a bushel of 
oats, the organization of a vast indus- 
trial corporation, the maintenance of a 
racing stable or the feeding of an army, 
the question of money or credit to pro- 
vide a subsistence fund is the first to 
be considered. 

While the ancient goldsmith worked at 
his bench, or “banca’’, as it is known in 
the Italian tongue, he little dreamed that 
his workshop would, by very slow and 
very natural evolution, develop into an 
institution that would make possible an 
industrial and commercial development, 
and along with it a civilization utterly 
beyond the imagination of the time. Yet 
from it has come the whole banking busi- 
ness, high finance, paper money, panics, 
political isms galore, and the commercial 
civilization that rules the world. After 
Venice, Genoa and Florence had waxed 
rich off their world commerce, came the 
Crusades, with valiant knights, noble 
dukes and poverty-stricken warriors of 
all grades of nobility, every bit as will- 
ing to rob a Christian brother as to kill a 
Moslem infidel. In these troublous times 
the rich Lombard merchants fell into the 
habit of taking their gold and silver for 
safe-keeping to the “banca” of the gold- 
smith, who had strong vaults with mas- 
sive locks to protect his precious wares. 
In time the smith wearied of keeping 
each patron’s gold in a separate pile, and 
threw it together, giving each a receipt 
for his deposit. And when he accepted an 
order from a patron to pay over a sum 
of gold to a third person, the first bank 
check had been drawn and honored. He 
soon discovered that it was safe for him 
to loan a portion of the funds on deposit, 
and thus began deposit banking and dis- 
count banking. It was in Venice, Genoa 
and Florence that the bank got its begin- 
nings and its name, instead of through 
money dealers that handled “banks” or 
“piles” of government securities, as Mr. 
Fiske has it, and it was in the North Ital- 
ian cities that deposit banking was devel- 
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oped, instead of in the Bank of Amster- 
dam, which has sufficient glory in the un- 
disputed fact that it originated bank-note 
currency. 

But the bank as it exists to-day, after 
the marvelous development of the last 
century, its functions, its methods and 
the sundry special lines of work followed 
by the various kinds of banking institu- 
tions, all are well described by Mr. 
Fiske. He is peculiarly happy in the 
clearness with which he sketches the 
bank’s multifarious relations to the com- 
plex civilization of the time, and his 
short, comprehensive explanation of the 
banking systems of the principal commer- 
cial nations has not been surpassed. 


R. M. S. 


Tue Imperauist. By Mrs. Everard 
Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). D. 
Appleton §& Company, New York. 
$1.50. 


combination that generally promises 

well in fiction. In the case of Mrs. 
Cotes’s novel of Canada, we have both 
subjects extensively treated, especially 
the latter. “The Imperialist” is a timely 
book, in view of the recent Anglo-Cana- 
dian discussion. In it the author sets 
forth not only a graphic and painstaking 
picture of life in a prosperous Dominion 
town, but a comprehensive treatise on the 
principal political question agitating our 
northern neighbors, that of trade rela- 
tions with England and the United 
States—“commercial salvation”. Mrs. 
Cotes is a realist and a quietist: elabo- 
rately detailed descriptions and charac- 
ter-portrayals, which the careless reader 
would be likely to skip, abound in her 
novel, which is not overburdened with im- 
portant incident. Two almost unrelated 
love stories are pursued to diverse termi- 
nations, but much of the dialogue itself 
deals with economic subjects. Those in- 
terested in Canadian politics will read 
this book with special attention; and 
others will find entertainment in its de- 
lineation of familiar phases of human na- 
ture. The style is fluent and pleasing, 


Me and politics in modern life are a 


though too often unillumined by humor 
and marred with verbosity. 

Her hero—Lorne Murchison, the im- 
perialist—is a striking example of the 
conscientious _ politician. Naturally 
enough, he meets with failure, though 
one feels it is but temporary, that he 
bides his opportunity—strength un- 
abated—and will yet triumph. Doubtless 
the story’s conclusion may be taken alle- 
gorically, the cause of perfect imperial- 
ism, as Lorne Murchison typifies it, now 
being in abeyance, but by no means ex- 
tinguished. 

English inertia and American enter- 
prise are sharply contrasted, and the in- 
evitable effect upon Canada of either un- 
abated is foreshadowed. In the final elo- 
quent appeal to the voters of his home, 
the young imperialist candidate gives 
compact expression to the author’s doc- 
trine in this wise: “The imperial idea is 
far-sighted. England has outlived her 
own body. Apart from her heart and her 
history, England is an area where cer- 
tain trades are carried on—still carried 
on. dn the scrolls of the future it is al- 
ready written that the center of the Em- 
pire must shift—and where, if not to 
Canada?” 

C. A. 


Tue Crosz or THE Day. By Frank H. 
Spearman. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.25. 


LTHOUGH less ambitious in its 
A scope than some of Mr. Spear- 
man’s recent books, the same char- 
acteristics of style are to be found in 
“The Close of the Day.” One is neither 
discouraged by adjectives nor drowned 
in descriptions, so that the end of the 
story leaves one unwearied after having 
been interested. The story hinges upon 
the experiences of Katharine Sims, a 
Smith College girl, who goes upon the 
stage because of adverse fortunes, and 
those of George Durant, a young coffee 
merchant and typical business man, who 
has a heart tucked away out of sight. Old 
Thomas Seymour’s devotion to Durant 
is beautiful and pathetic. Some of us 
are waiting for the time when Mr. 














Spearman shall break new ground in— 
Italy, for instance. With his power of 
observation and graphic style united to 
a “feeling for the past,” one speculates 
upon what he might find to say in coun- 
tries where the highways and byways are 
fairly “thick inlaid with patines of 
bright gold.” 

Such a feeling for the past as Vernon 
Lee describes in her exquisite essay, “In 
praise of old houses.” 

The deep human sympathy underlying 
Mr. Spearman’s stories gives promise of 
this rare feeling, and until the time comes 
for something more worthy of his powers 
we shall continue to enjoy what comes to 
us for the sake of his style and sincerity. 


K. M. B. 


Hemmine, THE ApventureR. By Theo- 
dore Roberts. L. C. Page & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


in ‘Hemming, the Adventurer,” there 

is also a great deal to praise. Its 
ease of style, its rapidity, its interest 
from page to page, are admirable; and 
it shows that inimitable power,—the 
story-teller’s gift of verisimilitude. Al- 
though it is Mr. Robert’s first venture in 
the difficult art of fiction, it betrays al- 
most no marks of the amateurish or ten- 
tative in style. 
ness are excellent, and its portraiture for 
the most part clear and pleasing. In con- 
struction, however, it fails almost utterly. 
The book is much too large for the story. 
After proceeding evenly enough through 
the first part (a third of the novel), the 
tale goes to pieces. If Mr. Roberts had 
confined himself to half the space, and 
made a novelette, I fancy his success 
would have been much greater. But when 
he attempted to spin his yarn out to the 
dimensions of a  three-hundred page 
novel, he was forced to introduce a deal 
of irrelevant material, and so lost his 
thread altogether. As a result his story 
hasn’t logical continuity, and fails to hold 
the reader. If this padding was done for 
the trade, it is only one more instance of 
the damnable influence of our commer- 
cial methods. These rather severe stric- 
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tures on a man’s maiden volume are to 
be excused because it shows so much 
strength and promise, and such matyre 
power. With a little more care in laying 
out his story before he begins to write it, 
with a little more attention to the de- 
mands of psychology and analysis, even 
a little less speed in his narrative, Mr. 
Theodore Roberts ought to produce a 
manly book. Meanwhile we should ex- 
pect such a writer to be full of capital 
short stories. 
B. C. 


Tue AmertcaN Prisoner. By Eden 
Phillpotts. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


N “The American Prisoner,” Mr. 
| Phillpotts has added another to the 

list of well written, striking books 
about his beloved Dartmoor, which leave 
us at the end wondering why our interest 
has not been more deeply stirred. In re- 
spect to words, Mr. Phillpotts is a great 
artist; in respect to character, he is al- 
ways satisfactory, at least; nor do his 
plots manifest a lack of invention or 
novelty. Yet with all of these gifts, he 
leaves untouched our passionate interest 
in the progress of the tale which many a 
less generously endowed writer can 
arouse at will. His apprenticeship in 
letters is now behind him, and we are 
therefore justified in assuming that the 
defect hitherto observed and which has 
precluded an appeal to a wider audience 
is congenital and not subject to cure. To 
characterize this defect in a word, it may 
be declared to be the inability to distin- 
guish between the essential and the un- 
essential, the lack of the dramatic in- 
stinct, which guides its possessor to the 
goal by the most direct and unincumbered 
path. All that he tells us regarding the 
actors in his stories is doubtless true, but 
unfortunately it is not always interesting 
or vital to the tale’s development. Here- 
in the chief difference between himself 
and Thomas Hardy. 

Cecil Stark, the American prisoner of 
the English in the historic Dartmoor 
Prison during the War of 1812, is the 
titular hero of the story. The chief actor 
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in the drama, however, is Maurice Mal- 
herb, father of the girl with whom Stark 
is in love and whom he eventually mar- 
ries. Malherb, with his passionate, nar- 
row, but generous nature, is a creation of 
convincing power and one which stands 
out clear and consistent. As much, like- 
wise, may be said for Lovey Lee, the 
gaunt, grim miser of the heath and Mal- 
herb’s implacable antagonist. Both of the 
figures are of the titanic order and go far 
toward making the story dramatic. In- 
evitably, by comparison, the others seem 
of the conventional stamp. But as all 
writers are aware, it is easier to project 
the unusual and abnormal than a finely 
shaded conception of the more familiar. 
The story moves, in the main, upon a 
higher social stratum than the author’s 


previous novels, and through the intro- 
duction of the prison and international 
interests, has been gained a broader out- 
look upon the world. The critical reader, 
however, is likely to become conscious of 
a falling off from the conciseness and 
unity of interest manifest in “The 
River”, and which rendered that book 
the most absorbing of Mr. Phillpotts’s 
novels. In poetic quality, further, the 
present story is inferior to its predeces- 
sor. On the other hand, in the matter of 
the war, the author has shown a sense of 
justice and an understanding of the 
American character which will go far 
in the minds of American readers, at 
least, to compensate for all defects. 


W. W. W. 


Their Works Live After Them 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died Since Fanuary 1, 1904. 
Hereafter the Record of the Preceding Month Will Appear in Each Issue 


Latimer, Mary EuizasetH Worm- 
ELEY, at Baltimore, Md., January 4, in 
her eighty-second year. Author of nu- 
merous novels, and these historical 
studies: France in the XIXth Century; 
Russia and Turkey in the XIXth Cen- 
tury; England in the XIXth Century; 
Europe in Africa in the XIXth Century; 
Italy in the XIXth Century; Spain in the 
XIXth Century; My Scrap Book of the 
French Revolution (1898); Judea from 
Cyrus to Titus, 537 B. C. to 70 A. D. 
(1899); Last Years of the XIXth Cen- 
tury (1901); Talks of Napoleon at St. 
Helena with General Gourzand (1903). 

HALLowELL, Ricuarp Price, at Med- 
ford, Mass., January 5, aged sixty-eight. 
Author: The Quaker Invasion of Massa- 
chusetts (1883); The Pioneer Quakers 
(1886). 

Fuiton, Cuanpos, at New York City, 
January 11, aged fifty-five. Wrote nu- 
merous plays, and dramatized books. 
Author: Brownstone Fronts, and Leg- 
ends of Long Island. 


Train, Georce Francis, at New York 
City, January 18, aged seventy-five. Au- 
thor: An American Merchant in Europe, 
Asia, and Australia; Young America 
Abroad (1857); Young America in Wall 
Street (1858) ; Spread-Eagleism (1858) ; 
Irish Independence (1861); Downfall 
of England (1862); Championship of 
Women (1867); My Life in Many 
States and in Foreign Lands (1902). 

Von Houst, Pror. Hermann Ep- 
ovarD, January 20, in Freiburg, Ger- 
many. Born in Fellin, Livonia, June 19, 
1841. Educated at Heidelberg. Held 
professorships at Strassburg and Frei- 
burg. Emigrated to United States in 
1867. Professor of history, Chicago 
University, 1892. Author: Constitu- 
tional History of the United States; 
Constitutional Law of the United States; 
Life of John C. Calhoun; Life of John 
Brown; the French Revolution Tested by 
Mirabeau’s Career, etc. 

Dupiey, Tuomas Unperwoop, Prot- 
estant-Episcopal Bishop of Louisville, at 

















New York, January 22, aged sixty-six. 
Author: A Wise Discrimination of the 
Church’s Need. 

DescHaNneEL, Emre Martin, at Paris, 
France, January 26, aged eighty-five. 
He was elected a life senator and hon- 
orary professor of French literature in 
the College of France in 1881. Among 
his more famous publications are Les 
Courtisanes de la Gréce; Historie de la 
Conversation, La Vie des Comédiens; 
Etudes sur Aristophane; Les Confé- 
rences 4 Paris et en France; La Question 
des Femmes et la Morale Laique; Le 
Peuple et la Bourgeoise; Le Romantisme 
des Classiques. 

Ketcuum, Mrs. ANNIE CHAMBERS, 
January 27, in New York City, in her 
eightieth year. Author: of “The Bonnie 
Blue Flag,” famous Confederate war 
song, and other poems and sketches. At 
her death was engaged on a book of 
reminiscences of her life-long friend, 
Charlotte Cushman. 

Roaps, Samvuet, Jr., at Marblehead, 
Mass., January 28, aged fifty. Author: 
History and Traditions of Marblehead. 

Cooper, Rev. Dr. Jacos, professor of 
philosophy and logic in Rutgers College, 
at New Brunswick, N. J., January 31, 
aged seventy-three. Author: Eleusinian 
Mysteries (1854); The Loyalty De- 
manded by the Present Crisis (1862); 
Life of George Duffield, D. D. (1889); 
Life of President T. D. Woolsey (1899) ; 
Life of President William Preston Johns- 
ton (1900); The Natural Right to Make 
a Will (1894); Creation, a Transference 
of Power (1899); The Passage from 
Mind to Matter (1901). 

PoweEt.t, Proressorn WILLIAM Bram- 
WELL, at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., February 6, 
aged sixty-seven. Author of text-books: 
How to See (1880); How to Talk 
(1880); How to Write (1880); History 
of the United States for Beginners 
(1900); Rational Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language (1900); joint author 
Series of Normal Readers (1887). 

Wiman, Erastus, at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., February 8, aged 
seventy. Author: Chances of Success 
(1893). 

Pattison, THomas Harwoop, profes- 
sor of homiletics and pastoral theology 
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in Rochester Theological Seminary, at 
Rochester, N. Y., February 13, aged 
sixty-five. Author: Present Day Lectures 
(1872); The Making of William Carey 
(1892); History of the English Bible 
(1894); The Making of the Sermon 
(1898); Public Worship (1900); The 
Ministry of the Sunday-School (1902). 

Breecuer, CHARLES Emerson, profes- 
sor of paleontology in Yale University, 
at New Haven, Conn., February 14, aged 
forty-seven. Author: Studies in Evolu- 
tion (1901); and many papers in scien- 
tific journals. 

Coss, J. Srorer, at Northampton, 
Mass., February 17, aged sixty-two. Was 
born in England and before coming here 
wrote Eason and Evelyn, historical nov- 
els, and History of Hunstanton, Norfolk 
(1868). Edited the Nationalist, Bos- 
ton, 1886-87. For several years worked 
on The History and Structure of the 
English Language, the manuscript of 
which was lost in the mails and never re- 
covered, Was a popular lecturer. 

Cuiapp, Henry Austin, at Dorchester, 
Mass., February 19, aged sixty. Dra- 
matic critic and lecturer. Author: Rem- 
iniscences of a Dramatic Critic (1902). 

Me toy, Rev. Dr. Witi1am T., at Chi- 
cago, February 20, aged sixty-five. Au- 
thor: Wanderings in Europe; Songs of 
the Ages; Lucille Vernon (1892). 

Srepuen, Sir Lesuiz, at London, Eng- 
land, February 22, aged seventy-one. 
Was first editor of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Author: The Play- 
ground of Europe (1871); Essays on 
Free Thinking and Plain Speaking 
(1873); Hours in a Library (1874); a 
second series of the same (1876), and a 
third (1879); History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(1876); biographies of Johnson, Pope, 
Swift and George Eliot in the English 
Men of Letters series; edited an edition 
of Fielding in ten volumes; edited the 
Letters of John Richard Green (1901); 
The Science of Ethics (1882); Life of 
Sir Henry Fawcett (1885); An Agnos- 
tic’s Apology (1893); Life of Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen (1895) ; Social Rights 
and Duties (1896); Studies of a Biog- 
rapher (1898); The English Utilita- 
rians (1900). 


































































































Unsatisfied 


ULL many a jam of finest taste, and sweet, 
The dark unfathomed shelves of cupboards bear; 
Full many a longing’s bound to be discreet, 
And sigh unheeded in the pantry air. 
W. L. W. 














